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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Narrative of a Journey through the Upper 
Provinces of India, from Calcutta to Bombay. 
By the late Reginald Heber, D,D. Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. 2 vols. 4to. London, 
1828. J. Murray. 
Tu1s work having been already justly and 
eloquently recommended to the public by the 
Quarterly Review, which, from circumstances, 
had access to an earlier copy than we could 
look for, our task of introducing it is rendered 
comparatively light ; for we agree entirely with 
the Editor of that widely read Journal: the 
lack in our libraries of books relative to India 
(the most extraordinary Province in the world’s 
history) is astonishing; the quality of the 
greater number that have been produced is de- 
teriorated by the fact of their having been writ- 
ten by persons who went so young to the East, 
as to have lost the perceptions which render 
accounts of foreign countries most valuable ; 
and the jealousy of the natives has prevented 
that ful] development which might have been 
expected from the nature and extent of the 
fntercourse. But Bishop Heber, in age, in 
intelligence, in previous acquirements, and in 
character, was well fitted to overcome most of 
these difficulties, and to see India with a new, 
Observant, and philosophical eye. And it is 
this which has made the volumes before us so 
precious. The mass of interesting matter 
which they contain ; the ease of their style; and 
the fresh, unstudied outpourings of the highly 
cultivated mind, which they display throughout, 
are, indeed, rare charms in our book-making 
age. All that we have to do is to‘avoid, as 
‘much as we can, the repetition of quotations 
which have run from the Quarterly through so 
‘many other channels of public information, as 
to be already familiar to the generality of 
readers. At all events, this roll our exam- 
ples shall be short; and as the extracts in the 
Quarterly are principally from the (first half of 
the) first volume, we shall make our briefer 
choice from the second, and from that portion 
of it whieh relates to the Rajpoots. 

t the palace of Jyepoor (says the author in 
his Journal) “* we were shewn five ‘Or six ele- 
phants in training fora fight: Each was 
separately kept in a small paved court, with a 
little litter, but very dirty. They were all 
what is called ‘ must,’ that is, fed on stimu- 
lating substances to make them furious; and 
all shewed in their eyes, their gaping mouths, 
and the constant motion of their trunks, signs 
of fever and restlessness. Their mohouts 
seemed to approach them with great caution ; 
and on hearing a step, they turned round as far 
as their chains would allow, and lashed fiercely 
with their trunks. I was moved and disgusted 
at the sight of so noble creatures thus mad- 
dened and diseased by the absurd cruelty of 
man, in order that they might for his diversion 
inflict fresh pain and injuries on each other. 
. Two of them were very large, and all sleek and 
,£orpulent.”” 

At the presentation to the Nawab, ‘ some 
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dancing-girls came in, whose performances 
differed in no respect from those which I had 
seen at Bullumghur. Some very common- 
looking shawls, a turban, necklace, &c. were 
now brought in as presents from the Rannee to 
me, which were followed by two horses and an 
elephant, of which she also requested my ac- 
ceptance. I looked round on Colonel Raper in 
some embarrassment, which he relieved by 
telling me that all was done according to rule, 
and that I should not be much the richer, nor 
the Rannee the poorer, for what passed that 
day. I of course, however, expressed my thanks 
to the Mouchtar in as good Hindoostanee as I 
was able. Mutual wishes were expressed for 
health, happiness, and a continuance of friend- 
ship between the company and the court of 
Jyepoor ; and after embracing all the ministers 
a second time, we took our leave, mounted our 
elephants, and returned to the residency, the 
Rannee’s presents going in procession before 
us. Of these presents it appeared that the ele- 
phant was lame, and so vicious that few people 
ventured to go near him. One of the horses 
was a very pretty black, but he also turned out 
as lame as a cat; while the other horse was in 
poor condition, and at least, as my people de. 
clared, thirty years old. Colonel Raper said, 
however, that these animals would do more 
than cover the fees which it would be proper to 
pay the Rannee’s servants, and which the Com- 
pany, according to the usual practice, would 
discharge for me. In fact the native powers 
understand perfectly well that presents of any 
great value are, on these occasions, thrown 
away. They haveit published inthe ‘ Acbars,’ 
or native newspapers, that such or such a dis- 
tinguished personage came to pay his respects 
at the court of Jyepoor, and that the Rannee 
testified her pleasufe at his arrival, by the gift 
of an elephant, two beautiful horses, and two 
trays of ornaments and shawls; and thus the 
ends are answered of making known the rank 
of the visitant, of setting forth the Rannee’s 
liberality, and above all, of hinting to her sub- 
jects and neighbours the good terms she is on 
with the British government. But all these 
objects they are, of course, glad to obtain at as 
slight an expense as possible. a ° ? 

** The Rajas of Jyepoor were for along time 
the most wealthy and powerful of all the Rajpoot 
states, Their territory is still the largest, and 
their revenue used to be reckoned at a crore of 
rupees (at the present rate of exchange, less 
than a million pounds sterling) annually.” The 
Mahratta conquests have reduced them tly. 

At Umeer, the ancient capital, the Bishop, 
among other sights, visited the temple. “I 
went,” he says, ‘* through a dark low arch 
into a small court, where, to my surprise, the 
first object which met my eyes was a pool of 
blood on the pavement, by which a naked man 
stood with a bloody sword in his hand. The 
seenes through which we had passed were so 
romantic, that my fancy had almost been 
wound up to’expect an adventure, and I felt, 
I confess, for an instant my hand instinctively 
elench more firmly a heavy Hindoostanse whip 
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I had with me, the but-end of which would, 
as a last resource, have been no despicable 
weapon. The guide, however, at the same in- 
stant, cautioned me against treading in the 
| blood, and told me that a goat was sacrificed 
| here every morning. In fact, a second glance 
| shewed me the headless body of the poor animal 
lying before the steps of a small shrine, ap- 
parently of Kali. The brahmin was officiating 
and tinkling his bell; but it was plain to see, 
from the embarrassment of our guide, that we 
had intruded at an unlucky moment, and we 
therefore merely cast our eyes round the court, 
without going nearer to.the altar and its mys- 
teries. The guide told us, in our way back, 
that the tradition was, that, in ancient times, a 
man was sacrificed here every day; that the 
custom had been laid aside till Jye Singh had 
a frightful dream, in which the destroying 
power appeared to him, and asked him why her 
image was suffered to be dry? The Raja, 
afraid to disobey, and reluctant to fulfil the 
requisition to its ancient extent of horror, took 
counsel, and substituted a goat for the human 
victim, with which the 
Dark goddess of the azure flood, 
Whose robes are wet with infant tears, 


Scull-chaplet wearer, whom the blood 
Of man delights three thousand years, 


was graciously pleased to be contented, * * 
*¢ In the course of our homeward ride, Colonel 
Raper told me that he had had unpleasant news 
from the palace. The Rannee, the night be. 
fore, eidhens trial, or without so much as 
assigning a reason, murdered one of her female 
attendants, a woman who bore a fair cha-~ 
racter, was possessed of considerable wealth, 
and believed, till lately, to stand high in her 
mistress’s confidence and good . Her 
wealth was supposed to be her only crime. A 
great alarm had in consequence been excited in 
the zennana and in the city; and eight other 
women, chiefly wives and concubines of the 
late Raja, believed themselves also marked 
out for destruction. This atrocity had been 
perpetrated by the Rannee’s own order and in 
her presence; but Colonel Raper said, if the 
Mouchtar had been himself any thing but a 
mere ruffian, he would never allow such prac- 
tices to go on, nor would such an order have 
been executed had he been a likely. person to 
resent it. With this story on my mind, it was 
with any thing rather than a pleasurable sen- 
sation, that I received in the course of the 
morning a present of fruit, sweetmeats, and 
flowers, with the Ma-jee’s best wishes for my 
safe journey, her assurance that her people had 
arranged every thing for my comfort on the 
road, and her hope that our friendship might 
long continue! I sent back my grateful 
acknowledgments, which was no more than 
her due, for the kindness and hospitality she 
had shewn me, and an assurance of my prayers, 
though I did not add, for her amendment. 
found to-day that her attentions had not been 
confined to me personally, but that she had sent 
an excellent dinner of sweetmeats, ghee, rice, 
kid, flour, and other Hindoostange dainties, 
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sufficient, as they told me, for 100 men, to be 
divided amongst my servants and escort.” 

The death of a Soubahdar, who led his escort, 
is related in the beautifully simple way which 
lends a grace to every thing in these volumes ; 
and the Bishop proceeds to make some general 
remarks on the Rajpoots. 

‘* I was prepared to expect a much greater 
simplicity and homeliness. of manner in the 
Rajpoots and tribes of central India, than 
in those who had been subjects of the Mogul 
empire, and, even at the court of Jyepoor, I 
was struck with the absence of that sort of 
polish which had been apparent at Lucknow 
and Delhi. The Hindoos seem every where, 
when left to themselves caeet under their own 
sovereigns, a people of simple tastes and tem- 
pers, inclined to frugality, and indifferent to 
show and form. The subjects of even the 

t Maharatta prince sit down without 
scruple in his presence ; and no trace is to be 
found in their conversation of those adulatory 
terms which the Mussulmans introduced into 
the northern and eastern provinces. Europeans, 
too, are very little known here ; and I heard the 
children continually calling out to us as we 
passed through the villages, ‘ Feringee, ue 
Feringee !’ It was whimsical, however, and in 
apparent contrast with this plainness of speech, 
that the term ‘ Maharaja,’ or sovereign, is 
applied by them to almost every superior.” 

At Hirsowlee, ‘“‘ we were amused by the 
sight of a splendid nuptial procession, on ac- 
count of the betrothal of the son of a neighbour- 
ing Raja to the daughter of a Thakoor. The 
little boy passed on an elephant, with a long 
array of kettle-drums, trumpets, and standards 
before him, as well as a very handsome palan- 
queen, in which two brothers, still younger 
than himself, were conveyed. In his passage 
through the streets of the town, fire-works were 
let off at intervals, and all the roofs of the 
houses, as well as the ramparts of the fort, 
were covered with spectators. The towns. 
people were very civil in securing us a good 
place, and seemed pleased with the interest 
which I felt in the show, and with my wishing 
the little bridegroom ‘ good luck.’ They told 
me that he was to be taken for that evening to 
the house of his new father-in-law, where the 
ceremony of affiancing took place ; but that he 
and the little girl were to remain for some 
years with their respective parents, when the 
second and real marriage would be celebrated.” 

‘“* A ‘Bhat’ or bard came to ask a gratuity. 
I desired him first to give a specimen of his 
art; on which he ated some lines of so 
pure Hindoo, that I could make out little or 
nothing except ‘ Bhadrinath,’ ‘ Duccun,’ and 
other words expressive of immense extent, and 
of the different parts of the compass: the poetry 
was in praise of the vast conquests of the Bri- 
tish, He only repeated a very few lines, and 
seemed unwilling to go on; on which one of 
the bystanders, a Dak peon, reproached him 
for his idleness, and rattled off twenty lines of 
the same language in high style and with much 
animation, as a sort of challenge to an Ame- 
bean contest. He spoke sv rapidly, that. I 
caught even less of his meaning than of the 
bard’s before; but the measure struck me as 
very nearly approaching to the hexameter. 
The bard rejoined with considerable vehemence; 
and I perceived that, like the correspondent 
contests of the shepherds in Theocritus and 
Virgil, the present trial of skill would soon de- 
generate into a scolding match, and therefore 
dismissed both parties (according to the good 
old custom of Daphnis and other similar arbi- 
ters) giving each a small gratuity. The Bhits 





are a sacred order all through Rajpootana. 
Their race was especially created by Mahadeo, 
for the purpose of guarding his sacred bull ; 
but they lost this honourable office through 
their cowardice. The god had a pet lion also; 
and as the favourite animals were kept in the 
same apartment, the bull was eaten almost 
every day, in spite of all the noise which the 
Bhats could make ; greatly to the grief of Siva, 
and to the increase of his trouble, since he had 
to create a new bull in the room of every one 
which fell a victim to the ferocity of his com- 
panion. Under these circumstances, the deity 
formed a new race of men, the Charuns, of 
equal piety and tuneful powers, but more cou- 
rageous than the Bhats, and made them the 
wardens of his menagerie. The Bhits, how- 
ever, still retained their functions of singing 
the praises of gods and heroes; and, as the he- 
reditary guardians of history and pedigree, are 
held in higher estimation than even the brah- 
mins themselves among the haughty and fierce 
nobles of Rajpootana. In the yet wilder dis- 
tricts to the south-west, the more warlike 
Charun, however, take their place in popular 
reverence. A few years back, it was us 
for merchants or travellers going through 
Malwah and Guzerat, to hire a Charun to pro- 
tect them; and the sanctity of his name was 
generally sufficient. If robbers appeared, he 
stepped forwards, waving his long white gar- 
ments, and denouncing, in verse, infamy and 
disgrace on all who should injure travellers 
under the protection of the holy minstrel of 
Siva. If this failed, he stabbed himself with 
his dagger, generally in the left arm, declaring 
that his blood was on their heads; and if all 
failed, he was bound in honour to stab himself 
to the heart—a catastrophe of which there was 
little danger, since the violent death of such a 
person was enough to devote the whole land 
to barrenness, and all who occasioned it 
to an everlasting abode in, Padalon. The 
Bhats protect nobody; but to kill or beat 
one of them would be regarded as very dis- 
graceful and ill-omened; and presuming on 
this immunity, and on the importance attached 
to that sort of renown whieh it confers, they 
are said often to extort money from their 
wealthy neighbours by promises of spreading 
their great name, and threats of making them 
infamous and even of blasting their prospects. 
A wealthy merchant in Indore, some years 
since, had a quarrel with one of these men, 
who made a clay image, which he called after 
the merchant’s name, and daily in the bazar 
and in the different temples addressed it with 
bitter and reproachful language, intermixed 
with the most frightful curses which an angry 
poet could invent. There was no redress ; and 
the merchant, though a man of great power 
and influence at court, was advised to bribe 
him into silence; this he refused to do, and 
the matter went on for several months, till a 
number of the merchant’s friends subscribed a 
considerable sum, of which, with much submis- 
sion and joined hands, they entreated the Bhat 
to accept. ‘ Alas!’ was his answer, ‘ why was 
not this done before? Had I been conciliated 
in time, your friend might yet have prospered. 
But now, though I shall be silent henceforth, 
I have already said too much against him; and 
when did the imprecations of a bard, so long 
persisted in, fall to the ground unaccomplished ?” 
The merchant, as it happened, was really over- 
taken by some severe calamities; and the po- 
pular faith in the powers of the minstrel cha- 
racter is now more than ever confirmed.” 
With these very imperfect examples, taken 
almost without choice from some thirty 





all equally delightful (for in truth the i 
of this Journal is fascinating), we leave Bishop 
Heber’s volumes to the public taste. 





Mount Calvary, &c., written in Cornish (as it 
may be conjectured) some Centuries past; 
interpreted, in the English Tongue, in the 
Year 1682, by John Keigwin, Gent. Edited 
by Davies Gilbert, Esq., &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 98. 
London, Nichols and Son ; and Simpkin and 
Marshall: Truro, Tregonning: Penzance, 
Vigurs. 

The Creation of the World, with Noah’s Flood ; 
written in Cornish in 1611, by William Jor. 
dan; with a Translation by J. Keigwin 
Edited by Davies Gilbert, &c. &c. 
pp. 237. Same Pubiishers. 

THEsE volumes, for which we are indebted to 

the public spirit of the President of the Royal 

Society, are particularly valuable as preserves 

of the ancient, and now almost extinct, lan. 

guage of Cornwall. The first presents us with, 
apparently, a very ancient and comparatively 
pure dialect of the Celtic or Gaelic; for it is 
very sparingly mixed with Saxon or Danish 
terms :* the last seems to be a translation into 

Cornish, of the assigned date, 1611, the idiom 

consequently much more recent, and the ad. 

mixture of Saxon words far greater. Speci- 
mens of the ancient and modern Cornish are 
also added to this volume. 

But though we cannot pass referring to 
these publications for their merits on etymo- 
logical and lexicographical grounds, it is not 
our purpose to enter into any disquisition on 
the subject of the language in which they are 
written. Taw Tavas (be silent, Tongue) is 
now too applicable to that , to render 
it expedient for us to make it or ourselves 
Tavas Tavas;+ and we shall rather proceed 
to examine what is curious in these poems as 
compositions of antiquity, and examples of the 
rude manner in which the thoughts of our 
ancestors were expressed. 

Mount Calvary is, perhaps, too sacred a 
theme for the sort of illustration which we 
intend; and we shall, therefore, with regard 
to that poem, simply quote two or three verses, 
to shew how the sufferings of Christ were ex- 
aggerated and minutely dwelt upon, in order 
to excite the compassion of the people, and 
build their adoration on their sympathies. 


«¢ In trethe avel tus fol garlont spern a ve dythygtys 
Ha dre haga husill ol war y ave g 

May tho squardijs a dro ol y ben y oys 0 scolijs 

Hag in o fest luhas tol gans an dreyn a ve tellys. 

Gans den scyntyll a wothye me a glewas leverell 

An arlont y the denne war y ben gans kymmys nell 

Ma leth an dreyn ha croppye then neupynyon dre an tell 
Henno payn a vear bytye ese Christ ow cothewell. 


* A Mr. W. Scawen, who wrote soon after the Restora- 
tion, has (am others) the following singular remarks 
on the Cornish of this MS. :—** For the pronunciation, the 
Cornish is not to be gutturally pronounced as the Welsh 
for the most part is, nor mutteringly as the Armorick, 
nor whiningly as the Irish (which two latter qualities 
seem to have tracted from their servitudes), but 
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go. 
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great titles in it, which nutricule T 
For the wisdom, Proverbs (which contain usually the 
wisdom of a nation) they have had, but we cannot find 
them in any =. Yet some there are worthy 
observing.” e two— Gu 
«* Cows nebas, cows da, hada veth cowsas 
Speak little, speak well, and well will be spoken again. 
N goon heb » na kei hebs scovern. x 
There is no down w! t eye, nor hedge without ears. 
+ To call one Tavas Tavas,.or Tongue Tongue, isa 
reproach in Cornish. 
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pet cabrones aera 
"counsel all on his head it was put, 
Yt was torn all abt his head, his blood was spilt, 
it quickly many holes with ye prickles were holed. 
ouiaad Seaee Mis’hend with 26 h strength 
on so much s! , 
came ye prickles ad groaped to ye brains through 


hi 
‘This Was payn of much pity was Christ feeling. 
* * * a 


Yn venyn da a welas dello Jesus dystrypijs 

Pytet mear askemeras rag y vos mar veyll dygtis 

Vn queth tek hy a = dro thotho desympys 

Ha warnans hy an qua tag gwythe na ve stervys 
woman J tri ’ 

? pe ey he om vilely used, 

A fayr she wrapped abt him immediately, 

And on him shee kept it to hinder that not he took cold.” 

But the story of the Creation ia more replete 
with phraseology, which, from the nature of 
the subject, admits of a lighter mood in treat- 
ing of its singularities. Of its author, William 
Jordan, we are sorry to say, that nothing can 
now be ascertained, except that he lived at 
Helston. He must have been a clever fellow 
(for we will not boggle at a letter); and his 
solemn drama, in the style of the Old Mo- 
ralities, is not unworthy of being compared 
with the incomparable opera of Punch Review 
in our last Gazette. Indeed, in some points, 
we consider the Cornish to possess advantages 
over the Italian drama: but it is difficult to 
determine, where such excellence prevails in 
each, We must trust to our analysis for fur. 
ther light. 

Act I. comprehends the creation and the fall of 
the angels. The Omnipotent has gone to create 
the earth ; and Lucifer immediately sets up the 
standard of revolt in heaven. 

** Lucifer, But, I say, all angels of heaven, 
Hearken to me now ; 
Believe that I am a prince strong, 
And also to you very affectionate, 
Small and great. 
Lucifer is my name; 
~ My com E 


Ww wi Ne: 

yy than the Father, 
IT am the lanthorn of heaven, I wist, 
Like to fire » 

More resplendent than the Trinity; 
This you bear me witness of, 

That I am a prince most glorious, 

All with gold glitt 
I am, without doubt in the case, 

More resplendent than the sun bright, 


You ma’ ether see 
That fam certainly at all times. 
* * * * 
I command on every side 
All that is in heaven to worship me. 
Angels all, you have heard. 
t say pro to me now? 
Thus am f not a great pullet ?* 
Answer all, every one,— 
You know what I am.” 

This address, which, very likely, suggested 
af sublime images to Milton, is received 
nearly in the same way as in that old blind 

: ter’s Paradise Lost : some angels side 
with the speaker, and others oppose him. 

“ Michael, prince of chivalry, 
And the angels of the nine orders,” 
are commanded to 
* Drive the rebels quickly 
Below the earth with maids and boys, 
There dw 
And great at all times, 
In very certainty for ever.” 

The mention of “ maids and boys” before 
the creation of the world, is a sort of Homeric 
nod; but we must not be too particular. Let 
us go to Act II., which embraces the said crea- 
tion and the fall of man. Adam’s first excla- 
mation on seeing Eve is a curiosity: it runs 


*, 
— 


To hell, - ugly dwelling ; 





* “It is a common expression in Cornwall to calla 
Se nam 8 grent: poles perhaps from pol, a head, or 








‘* A, A, A, my Lord, 
Woman she be named; 
Of my body was she made, 
Eve, of a rib thou wert made, 
Ww ‘ore thou art bless2d.” 


A stage direction leads us to Adam’s next 
speech :—‘* Let fishes of all sorts, birds, and 
beasts, as oxen, kyne,‘ sheep, and such like, 
appear ;”’ and our general parent thus performs 
his task : 

«« I will name them cow and bull; 
All the cattle fi ’ 
Their names let them take. 
Horse and mare, and ass, 
Dog, and cat, and rats, 
Divers kinds of se: 
A will give names to the 
o 


ts. 
hes, 
» gurnards, ers, 

I will reckon them distinct.” 

Upon this the editor very quaintly observes : 
“TI doubt there is something wanting here, 
none of the birds being named.” There seems 
indeed to be more extensive omissions; but, 
perhaps, all was kept right and full by the 
accompaniment of the stage directions, which 
order “‘a fine serpent made with a virgin’s face, 
and yellow hair on her head. Let the serpent 
appear, and also geese and hens.” 

Lucifer again appears, and tells us— 

** T have had a cruel fall 
To the pit of hell out of heaven.” 

And this he is resolved to revenge on the 
new creation. He soliloquises, speaking against 
the man : 

** All in his body so very seemly, 
I cannot bear this. 
Envious I am against him, 
I will devise some gin 
To deceive him if I can. 
+ * x 
He is appointed 
Warden over all Paradise ; 
At-this I am grieved 
To see him exalted, 
And I brought to low estate. 
To this there is made 
A woman, is named Eve, 
Fashioned from his rib was she, 
Marvellous fair above every thing, 
But her wit is but brittle. 
I will, if I can, 
Seek some way to tempt her, 
As I am a subtle fellow. 
Now this Adam is lording 
Like a duke in Paradise; 
And I asneaker here.” 


This soliloquy is very like one of Punch’s; 
and we evidently see that Lucifer was the ear- 
liest Don Juan. He describes the serpent into 
which he proposes to enter. 

*« It is wondrous faced, 
Toa fair oy very like. 
Subtle it is with this, 
Beyond beast or worm in the world; 
Into this I will enter, 
And this worm to Paradise, 
I will go without fail. 
Since she knows not to speak one jot,* 
I will rule her as I will; 
And before I go from thence, 
To Adam and to Eve 
I will do some mischief, 
Torpen, a Devil. Do in this manner, I thee pray, 
As thou art a wily devil, 
Without doubt in the case, 
If thou dost this, honoured 
Thou shalt be for ever, 
And chief ruler over us.” 


Thus encouraged, he enters into the serpent, 
and pays (unconsciously, we suspect) a fine 
compliment to the fair sex. 


** My voice is all changed, 
Like to a maiden in earnest ; 
I shall not be discovered 


That there is in me F 
- Subtle Soouiite ties Lemn, thine? 
The serpent is now “‘ singing in the tree,” 
and Eve approaches: their dialogue is some- 
what long, and we can only give tastes of its 
quality. 
“s nt. Good it falls, dou 
Fa my an uae ~~ 


* Either an emblem of, or in reality the first 








woman: and notwithstanding that, the in of all ill! 


LES LETTRES. 


Otherwise I should work deceit, 
And should sin a very great sin, 

And I ought to be well punished. 
Eve. You have said the truth, good man, 
This would be an ugly thing; 
There is in me lonelng t 
To know what thing it is, 

In a short time your errand tell me, I pray.” 


The deceiver piques her curiosity, and she 
most earnestly desires to know how she is to 
reach the promised boons. 


** In that it would be seen plainly 
That I should rule very gaily, 
And be stately like a goddess. 
I pray thee, tell me how? 
I can hold no longer; 
I shall surely faint, 
Except thou tell it to me 
By an ° 
Woman’s wit is brittle, 
And I am not over subtle ; 
Tell me, before you stop, 
I pray thee, the news.” 

This most woman-like longing for “ rule 
very gaily,” and ‘* to be stately like a goddess,” 
is exactly the temper to which the Devil wished 
to bring poor Eve; and he communicates his 
secret of the forbidden fruit. The conversation 
is extremely characteristic. 

** Serpent. Be silent, be silent, Eve, be not a fool; 
Thou wilt not hearken to thy good ; 
I will for this that thou shalt howl, 
My counsel if thou dost deny. 
I am not contented with thee. 
If I did not thee love, 
1 would not counsel thee 
To have a bargain so t made. 
Eve. If I could find out this to be true,' 
I would follow thy desire, 
Because thou dost come from heaven. 
Serpent. You have spoken true, good womsn, 
No need to thee there is to mistrust ; 
From Heaven came none but good men ; 
I am one of that very sort. 
Give you a part to your husband, 
Or the voyage is not worth the while, 
Eve. I will not be so greedy 
To keep all — 
Adam surely above every thing 
I do love, or God forbid, 
To keep without his share. 
Serpent. 1 will reach the bough, 
Take the fruit from it. 
Eve. I will most certainly, 
I can no longer forbear, 
But I must taste of it. 
BE a veo —. take any doubt, 
ou mayest be vi merry, 
With th ropes aicgan 
Thou wilt see every ting here; i. 


+ . 
Doubt not this, 
Eve, I have told it thee. 
If I did not love thee, 
I would not for any thing 
So high to have thee exalted, 
Eve. Much thanks to thee, sir, 
In giving me counsel so stout, 
To thee I will kearken, 
And, by God, there is to me no doubt 
To taste this same apple.” 
In persuading honest Adam to eat a bit, his 
dear spouse tells him, “ it will turn to him to 
profit more than a thousand pounds” ! and thus 
tempted, it is no wonder that he should yield. 
But the taste is bitter, and the evil is imme. 
diately detected: he exclaims— 
** Ah! out, out upon thee, Eve, 
I may curse it; 
Fallen are we to a great mischief, 
_ And by jon — ite 
was an 
Eve, I do tell thee j 
Little enough will be the gain, 
When that with thee is cast up the account: 
Cursed be thy stomach. 
To this she replies scoffingly and menacingly : 
** Ay, thou art a wise man, 
Thou wilt not hearken unto me; 
If I have not my desire, 
Never will I be seen here; 
I shall be ashamed to be once se2n. 
The angel that was in the tree 
Spoke to me plain words, 
And I believe them, 
Sir, in few words, 
Taste thou part of the apple, 
Or my love thou t lose. 
See, take this fair apple, 
Or ly between and thy wife, 
The love shall u 





If thou wilt not eat of it.” 
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And here we are ashamed to copy the most 
ungallant note, which no less an authority than 
the President of the Royal Society has ap- 
pended to this passage. “ How well (says he) 
do her daughters imitate her to this day—and 
her sons, Adam {”” 

It is well that no women are edmitted to be 
Fellows of the R. S8.; if they were, we doubt 
much that the President would be able to stand 
out the year’s honour to which he was only so 
lately elected. He had much better eat his 
apple and hold his But we continue 
the development of the Adam, in his 
lament, asks— 

' «« Who shall bring me some clothes ?” 

And the archangel Michael, “ in heaven,” 
answers— 

«« Adam, here are clothes, and for Eve, to cover 


For here you cannot dwell.” 

This regular ejectment* concludes the se- 
cond act ; and the third shews us the birth of 
Cain. and Abel, the murder of the latter, the 
banishment of Cain, and the birth of Seth. 
Eve’s apology for her transgression is capital in 
its (feminine) way. 

*« I knew not what I did, 
So many fair words it told me; 


Adam, however, (again Homer nods,) curses 
the hour when he was born; and his melting 
help-mate tenderly confesses— 

* This hall i» not Paradise; ab! it ls not, Adam, 
t 


not 
Changed it is; there were flowers, and fair fruits 
our side. 


Changed is otrr rule '» 
Alas! by hearkening to that worm.” 

The incidents now follow rapidly: Abel and 
Cain are bidden by Adam to offer their sacri- 
fices ; the former of beasts, and the latter of 
the fruits of the earth. Abel declares he will 
make his oblation faithfully ; and the real cha- 
racter of Cain cemes out in the following re- 
joinder :— + 

“* The corn, nor the fraltt 
“Pesca, Abel, thou ost a aoltheed, 
1 ener a a 
And wih oalve 4 geent cloud ofemake® 
We are. afraid that many an equally false 
has since been made by his descendants 
rofessing better things; but we are not draw- 
ng morals. Abel endeavours to him 
to a more pious course ;. for which he is told to 
“be hanged,” as a “frothy fool ;” and his 
brother in his rage proceeds : 
¥ paseteens De: pray’ poten 
That thou fall to thy backside, 
Take this, thow villanous weed, on thy jaw with 
the bone of the jaw.” ‘ 


To comprehend this last line, we must quote 





* Previous to this, the stage direction le—* Let Lucifer 
come out of the serpent in t 
tree), and lath eeep on is belly to hel” Hs speech 
at the time is: 

** I will begin to creep 
And slide upon-the _ 
me 





the direction : ‘* Let.a jaw-bonebe ready. Abel 
is strucken with a jaw-bone, and dieth.” 

We do not wish. to -dwell on this tragical 
part of the scene, Cain ‘is banished, and on 
setting out makes a tolerable bull for that early 
period of the world : 

4* ¥ will, before I stop, go from hence ;” 
and so he does, never repenting of the fatal 
act he had committed, but always speaking 
sag disrespectfully of his murdered brother, as 

Us 3 

*« Art thou dead, thou hoarsen churl? 
I will not be controlled, 
He is now rid out of the world ; 
I would he were hid 
In some hole of the hedge. 
The fellow would burn 
Our corn in earnest. 
I could not bear this. 
To God there is no want at all 
To — our goods, 


My father, although he be 
er, although he be angry 
Ww the hone the news 
he is killed; me he loves; I shall not 

seized at all. 
See where he is cast 
Into the ditch, to be rotten. 
To me is no grief at all in the world, 

> 


By my hand though he be slain, 
As I am a rough dealer.” 


Rough enongh! Even when his wife Cal- 
mana reproaches him with the deed, he an- 
swers— 

** Tittle, tattle, the wind of a cat; 


There is no sorrow to me yet, 
On account of this same act ;” 


and is quite angry at being brought into so 
much’ trouble ‘* for killing Abel the Jolt- 
head”! ! 

The fourth act contains the deaths of Cain 
and Adam. Cain is shot by Lamech, one of 
his own descendants, and, as he lets us into the 
secret himself, ** a worse man” than his grand: 
sire. His confessions to this effect are whim- 
sical enough— 

** And sure I'am the first 
That ever yet had two wives. 
And maidens.in sufficient plenty 
There are to me, I am not dainty, 
I can find them when I will, 
Nor do I spare of 


In any wise one that is handsome. 
But I am wondrous troubled, 


Scarce do I see one i 
What the devil shall be ? 
I kaow not on my soul, 
Nor yet can I find help. 
The pleasure that is to me in the world 
Is with the bow to shoot,” 


And accordingly he does shoot Cain, who is 
partially concealed in a bush, and who, being 
all covered with hair, from living in the woods 
like a beast, he mistakes for “‘ a bullock,” “ a 
lion,” or a great “* he.goat.” The directions 
are—‘* When Cain is strucken, let blood ap- 

, and let him tumble: Lamech cometh to 
Sim, and fighteth him:” which we dare say 
was extremely interesting and edifying to 
audiences centuries ago. Lamech, to augment 
the pathetic, slays the servant who persuaded 
him to shoot. 

** For this thou shalt be slain, 
Thou false foul thief; 
Struck out are 7 brains. 
Servant. Out, alas! I am dead, 
And % ead broken very cruelly, 
ou see it.” 

This ‘‘ You see it” oceurs often; and was 
no deubt addressed to the spectators, that they 
might be satisfied of the exact performance of 
every important incident. The Don Juanism 
of this scene also is worthy of note. 

*« 1st Devil. Here is Cain the villain dead, 
Let us come to fetch him away to pains, 
And the homicide Lamech with him. 
2d Devil. Come, thou accursed soul, 
Thy brother thou didet kill, 
Abel, who was a just man. 
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In fire thou shalt burn, 
And this same homicide surely 


In hell, you fowls. 
let Devil. In this pit shall dwell 
With me on the lower y 
And shall burn in heat of fire.” 
Adam’s death is not so horrible. 
his hour approach, he despatches Seth to Pa. 
radise. ‘* There he vieweth all things, and 
seeth two trees, and in the one tree sitteth 
Mary the Virgin, and in her arms lying her 
son Jesus, in the top of the Tree of Life; and 
in the other tree the Serpent caused Eve to eat 
the apple.” An angel bids him take three ker. 
nels from an apple of the Tree of Life, and when 
his father dies to put one in his mouth and one. 
in each nostril; promising that at the end of 
5,500 years a tree shall spring from them, out 
of which Adam shall distil the oyl of mercy, be 
relieved from limbo or purgatory, and admitted 
into heaven. Of this limbo the description is 
singular, 
“* 1st Devil. Companions, be you ready, 
Ye devils every one; 
Adam is dead ; , 
Come to fetch him away to the kitchen, 
To the deep pit on the lower side. 


Lucifer. No, no, we must not do 40, 
It is otherwise ordained for him; 


‘Thou dost know, in our 

There are mansions without a lie; 

Some there are of the devils 

That came out of heaven bright 
With me, bearing Fae? rule. 

Of the churl Adam, the dwelling 

Shall be on the higher side, 

In one of these cloisters, 

‘Where he shall not one jot rejoice, 

But in great darkness there. 

And the reatest in shall have 

His son Cayne; in great pains 

He shall dwell to eternity; 

There he is on the lower side, 


Inad bu: . 
2d Devil. nbretore shalt the churl Adam 
In the like manner be tormented ? 
i crooked 


To be more hardly impHisoned, 
oO moi 2 
If Team onto reach hilm, béeause he broke 
the commandment. 
Prom I Bay pm ne ay 
te found for it Galounen $ 
epoch aa 
But in this manner did not Cais act.” 

Of the fifth act, and the doings of Enoch, 
Noah, Tubal-Cain, &c. &c. we have only room 
to say that it is as remarkable a specimen of 
the feelings of the age when this Drama was 
written, and the manner of expressing them, 
as the four precedi Both volumes we con- 
sider to be extremely curious, and worthy of 
attention: we are not acquainted with any 
thing precisely like them in any portion of 
ancient literature. 





Researches into the Causes, Nature,and Treat~ 
ment of the more Diseases of India, 
and of Warm Climates generally ; illustrated 
with Cases, Post Mortem Examinations, and 
numerous Coloured Engravings of Morbid 
Structures. By James Annesley, Esq. of 
the Madras Medical Establishment, &c. &c. 
Vol. I. 4to.. London, 1828, Longman and 
Co. 

Tus is undoubtedly the most splendid work 

which has ever issued from the medical press 

of this country, and reflects uncommon credit 
on the zeal, talents, and industry of its author. 

We are pleased at observing that it is brought 

out under the liberal patronage of the Court 

of Directors of the India Company. By such 
act, this eminent body will most essentially 
promote the knowledge of their medical officers 
in India, and ently the interests of the 
European community generally in that part of 
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the globe. They will also contribute materially 
to the advancemerit of medical science in this 
country and throughout the enlightened world ; 
for whatever tends to advance one branch of 
professional knowledge reflects light upon its 
other departments also. Besides, it should be 
recollected that the diseases of warm climates 
very nearly approximate to those of cold coun- 
tries during warm seasons and during occa- 
sional atmospheric vicissitudes, and only differ 
from them in subordinate circumstances, which 
are fully elucidated in the work now before us. 
Hence the nature and treatment of intertro- 
pical diseases should engage the attention of 
the professional part of the community of this 
country in a very marked manner; and the 
more so, when the number of invalids continu- 
ally returning from our numerous colonies, and 
subject to these diseases, is taken into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Annesley is already favourably known 
to the medical profession by his masterly deli- 
neation of the nature and treatment of the 
epidemic cholera, and by his Sketches of Indian 
diseases generally. In his present undertaking 
he enters more in detail upon the consideration 
of the most prevalent and fatal maladies of 
India and warm climates generally ; and in- 
quires, with great intelligence and powers of 

; into their causes, their nature, and 
the modes of treatment necessary to their cure. 
How far he has been prepared for the present 
magnificent work by an extensive and diversi- 
fied experience, and by a close investigation of 
the nature of disease in its various relations, 
may be inferred from the following extract 
from his preface :—~ 

“During the greater part of twenty-five 
years’ practice, in which his opportunities of 
acquizing p i experience were un- 
usually extensive, over almost every part of 
India,—under all circumstances and situations 
of intertropical service,—in charge of large 
general hospitals at fixed stations,—in field 
hospitals on actual service,—in regimental hos- 
pitals, moving over various countries, and 
through different climates, amongst Euro- 
peans as well as natives,——and among men, 
women, and children, in all classes of the 
community, public and private——the author 
has taken notes of the symptoms, progress, 
and treatment, of the diseases which came 
under his superintendence. ‘These notes were 

ly preserved, and arranged, with suit- 
able indices appended to them, for the conve- 
nience of reference; so that he could readily 
refer, when occasion required, to the’ daily 
and hourly reports of the state and treatment 
of any individual case under his charge, at 
any period from 1811 to 1824. The author 
considered these reports valuable, inasmuch 
as they furnished a faithful and copious history 
of the numerous cases which came before him, 
particularly those which presented features of 
interest, and in which the effects of particular 
Temedies were tried, or certain modes of treat- 
ment pursued. He also presumed to think, 
that the value of these cases was not diminish- 
ed by the circumstances of their having chiefly 
occurred in public hospitals of which he had 
the charge, and of their progress having been 
attentively watched, and some of them treated, 
by well-educated and intelligent medical officers 
who served under him at the time. Nor will 
their interest, he trusts, be impaired by their 
containing observations on the state of the pa- 
tent, the nature of the disease, and the treat- 
ment adopted, noted at the bed-side of the 
patient, and at the time the impressions were 
first made upon his mind. In India, the me- 


dical practitioner has every possible opportu- 
nity of investigating disease by post mortem 
examinations, and of connecting the symptoms 
and treatment with those morbid changes 
which take place in its course. To this sub- 
ject the author has always paid especial atten- 
tion: but the great difficulty of describing 
morbid structures, and the impossibility of 
preserving the natural appearances in the way 
morbid preparations are usually made, led him 
to cause drawings to be executed of the more 
interesting and remarkable chaiges produced 
upon the internal organs by the diseases he 
was called upon to treat. Circumstances placed 
in his power the means of accomplishing this 
object, and he fully availed himself of them. 
Post mortem examinations necessarily take 
place in warm elimates soon after death, and 
before the capillary circulation in the internal 
organs has undergone that change which is 
experienced after a few hours, or before the 
blood has returned from the minute arteries 
into the venous trunks. Thus, the warmth of 
the climate has indirectly enabled him, it may be 
presumed, to give a more correct delineation of 
the appearance of diseased structure than could 
otherwise have been obtained. The knowledge 
unfolded by this circumstance induced him to 
follow up the indications to which it pointed ; 
and as an early examination ef the subject 
of disease after death appeared necessary to 
accurate ideas as to the more minute changes 
and finer shades of disorder, impressed upon 
the different internal viscera during life, it 
was never neglected when it could be practised 
with propriety.’’ 

The author’s exposition of the causes, na- 
ture, and treatment of the diseases which came 
before him, in the very extensive and diversi- 
fied field in which he has laboured so long and 
so successfully, is philosophical, systematic, and 
eminently luminous. He first gives a sketch 
of the functions of those organs which gene- 
rally suffer after migration from a cold to a 
warm climate, in order that the reader may 
the better comprehend the manner in which 
the causes of disease operate upon them, as 
well as the nature of the maladies which the 
causes produce. This forms the first or preli- 
minary part into which he divides his work. 
We should be doing our readers, as well as the 
author, injustice, if we were to pass without 
notice the following interesting and philoso- 
phical observations :— ' 

‘* The diseases of warm climates are also 
those of temperate countries during very hot 
seasons, more particularly in situations the 
nature of which approaches to that generally 
observable within the tropics; they are, in 
short, the prevalent diseases of other climates 
rendered more intense by more powerful causes, 
and these more continued in their action, and 
much more prolonged, and hence their effects 
become more marked than elsewhere. From 
this it is apparent, that the practitioner in 
temperate regions, if he wish to extend his 
knowledge of disease generally, or if he even 
be desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
forms which disorders assume at particular 
seasons, which are occasionally coming around, 
should not overlook the study of those de- 
rangements because they are more frequently 
met with within the tropics, and because they 
have received the too limited appellation of in- 
tertropical diseases. That these derangements 
of the human frame are more frequently met 
with in warm climates, and less so in tem- 
perate countries, is merely the result of the 
general order of nature as regards the animal 
economy, and the human economy more parti- 
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cularly. The finer shades of conformation and 
constitution, it should be further remarked, 
are such as to adapt man to the circumstances 
and vicissitudes of the country in which Provi- 
dence has ordained him to exist. This con. 
formation is chiefly the result of the influences 
which have continued to operate on the pa- 
rents; and the effect at last becomes conform. 
able with the general character of the causes 
producing it. ‘The European is constituted in 
a manner the best suited to the climate which 
he inhabits; and a similar conformation of the 
system of man to the circumstances of the 
country, may be traced in ev of the 
globe. When, however, aerate from 
the climate which contributed to generate the 
peculiarities of his frame, to one which is re. 
markably different from that to which he is 
assimilated, then disorders of various kinds 
and grades may be expected. Those organs 
which changes and peculiarities of climate 
chiefly affect, soon become deranged in their 
functions; and when they continue disordered 
for any time, additional disease-is generated in 
many of the other organs of the frame, espe- 
cially in those which are more intimately allied 
in function to them. What is here inferred, 
a priori, is evident in practice, particularly 
upon an intimate view of the succession of the 
phenomena of disease; But the climate, and 
the circumstances more intimately connected 
with the climate and the soil, or vicissitudes of 
temperature and of season, are not to be consi- 
dered as the sole causes of disorder, for diseased 
actions proceed not always from these; and 
when they do apparently derive their origin 
from thence, other causes frequently co-operate 
with them in producing the effect. The medes 
of living, the diet and regimen of the indivi. 
dual, whose frame and constitution are unassi- 
milated to the country, are generally as fertile 
causes of disease as those which relate to the 
climate, inasmuch es they are but ill adapted 
to the nature of the change which he has expe- 
rienced, and to the peculiarities of his system, 
under the cireumstances in which he has been 
recently placed ; and these latter combine with 
the former elass of causes in producing diseases 
which, but for this combination, might have 
never been occasioned. The individual who is, 
as it were, transplanted from the air and soil 
from which he has been, in a measure, formed, 
and in which he has longer vegetated, into 
those with respect to which he is quite an 
exotic,—instead of adopting the diet and regi- 
men suited to the new circumstances into 
which he is placed, more generally pursues 
both the one and the other, according as the 
custom of those around him, or his own mor- 
bid appetites, seduce him. Although continu. 
ally operated upon by causes, of whose influence 
his system is the more susceptible, the more 
recently he has undergone the change; al- 
though even the air which he breathes.tends, 
at the same time that it animates, to modify 
his constitution to the new circumstances in 
which it is placed, and to generate disease in 
the process of transformation which is being 
affected; yet he more generally lives on as 
if he were. entirely independent both of it 
and of the substances which he receives into 
his stomach ; and, instead of adapting, in some 
degree, his diet and regimen to the climate in 
which he is placed, he is seduced by the sensa- 
tions of his palate and his pleasures, which, 
when indulged in, occasion that condition of 
the system which, if not amounting to actual 
disease, is generally productive of it, under the 
most favourable circumstances of climate; and 





more especially during warm states of the at- 
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mosphere, and when it is loaded by moisture, 


terrestrial effuvia, and other causes of dis- 
order.” 

. The accurate views of the operations of na- 
ture, and the scientific spirit displayed in the 
above well-written passage, will be appreciated 
by every professional and well-informed reader, 
and be an earnest of the treasures, in a medi- 
cal and scientific point of view, which the work 
contains. 

In the chapter upon the functions of the 
organs which generally suffer after change of 
residence from a cold to a warm climate, the 
operations of the liver have assigned to them, 
as may be expected, a very conspicuous place. 
And here the author supports the views pre- 
viously promulgated by Dr. Copland, that the 
office of the liver is not limited to the secretion 
of bile, but that it also performs an assimi- 
lating function upon the chyle conveyed into 
the blood which circulates through it. As this 
opinion seems to be the result of observation 
and experience, and is interesting, not on'y to 
our medical, but also to a great proportion of 
our. general readers, we shall adduce Mr. 
Annesley’s concluding remarks respecting it. 

‘* Viewing, therefore, the blood carried into 
the liver by the vena porte as containing a 
considerable portion of absorbed materials, 
some of them of a more or less heterogeneous 
description, others of them more or less ani- 
malised,— facts sufficiently proved by obser- 
vation and experiment,— it cannot be con- 
sidered as stretching the inference beyond what 
the laws of the animal economy seem to war- 
rant, if we conclude that these materials are 
assimilated with the blood during their circula- 
tion in the liver, and that, in addition to se- 
cretion, this organ performs an assimilating 
function. -.Notwithstanding the importance, 
to the pathologist and practitioner, of ascer- 
taining, as far as is in his power, the real 
extent of function which the liver performs, 
it. seems to have been utterly neglected. This 
Kas been owing to the belief, which was long 
entertained, as to the absorption of the chyle 
and other materials from the digestive canal. 
This function being long supposed to reside 
in.the lacteals alone, and it being considered 
that the only route by which fluids of any 
description could reach the blood from the 
stomach and intestines, was by the thoracic 
duct, the lungs were considered as the only 
assimilating organ, and no part of this latter 
operation was imputed to the liver, although 
every consideration derived from its situation 
and comparative anatomy seemed to point to 
it-as an important instrument of the process. 
Dr. Copland, in his Physiological Notes already 
referred to, is the only writer with whom we 
are acquainted who has considered this subject 
in its proper light. He states that, ‘ It seems 
most probable, reasoning from the facts ascer- 
tained respecting absorption, that the blood 
which circulates in the vena porte being that 
which is possessed of the venous characters 
in the highest degree, and which, moreover, 
has a considerable portion of new materials— 
the products of digestion and absorption— 
poured into it before it reaches the liver, un- 
dergoes there those changes which are neces- 
sary to a perfect assimilation of these materials, 
and to the future offices which the blood itself 
has to perform in the animal economy ; and 
that, in the course of, or in addition to, these 
changes, the blood of the vena porte has cer- 
tain of its elements eliminated from it, the 
elimination of which is requisite, not only to 
the accomplishment.of these » but also 
to the production of the secretion which per- 








forms certain important offices in the process 
of digestion.’ ”’ 

Passing by numerous parts of great interest 
to the professional and purely scientific part 
of the community, we arrive at the author’s 
exposition of ‘‘ the causes chiefly productive 
of diseases in warm climates, particularly in 
India.” This very long chapter, which is 
divided into several sections, will be read with 
great interest and satisfaction by all who have 
been in warm countries, and particularly by 
those destined to visit them. He enters upon 
the consideration ‘‘ of those causes of disease 
in hot climates which proceed from the situa- 
tion, soil, and vegetation of a country,” with 
the following spirited exordium : — 

** Of alk the numerous causes of disease to 
which the human species is liable in warm 
climates, those which are now about to be 
considered are the most important ; and they 
will require from us an investigation full in 
proportion to the extent and variety of the 
effects which they produce. When the obvious 
and intimate relations subsisting between the 
earth’s surface and human species, for whom 
its beauties and its deformities are destined by 
Providence, — between man and the soil on 
which he moves, the productions of the earth 
which surround and feed him, and the air 
which he is constantly inhaling into his body, — 
the conditions of these agents, as far as they 
can be recognised by sensible properties, or 
inferred from their manifest effects, become 
matters of immense interest in medical science, 
and of surpassing importance, in philosophical, 
civil, and political points of view. The condi- 
tions of the atmosphere resulting from the 
states of, and the changes taking place within 
and upon, the soil covering the torrid and 
temperate.zones of the globe, are not only the 
chief and immediate sources, on the one hand, 
of the strength and perfection of the mental 
and corporeal constitution of man; and, on 
the other, of the diseases which harass him, 
stunting his physical and moral growth, or 
sweeping him from amongst living animals, of 
which he is the head and master; but are also 
the most productive, although the more remote 
causes of national character — of advancement 
in all the arts, sciences, and refinements of 
life in some countries, and of moral and physical 
debasement in others. In one, their beneficent 
operation may be traced in the freedom, pro- 
sperity, and greatness of its inhabitants; in 
another, their noxious influences are manifest 
in the degenerate and debased condition of the 
species, whose wants, habits, enjoyments, and 
desires, seldom surpass those of the higher 
animals. In short, the constitutions of the 
atmosphere derived from soil and situation, 
according to their nature, are not only the 
productive sources of disease, but also the 
chief spring of the perfection of the human 
frame, and of its degeneracy — the influential 
causes of the various degrees of human science 
presented to us in the different kingdoms of 
the world —of the freedom and greatness of 
nations, and of their enslaved and d 
conditions — of the rise and downfall of em- 
pires. They should equally interest the scien- 
tific physician, the philosopher, the enlightened 
legislator, and the arbiters of the fates of 
nations.” 

We have at present stated enough to shew 
the scope and interest of this most splendid 
work—a work, the execution of which, although 
printed in the first style of the art by Moyes, 
and illustrated by the first Engraver of diseased 
structures in this country, is greatly surpassed 
by the value of the materials of which it is 


cseseetieeaeaatenemeineneiaeemeensemenenmeeamememmneeemimmmimemeateetmaiameemee se: Tn 
composed: it is indeed an excellent system of 
medicine for the intertropical practitioner,lumi-. 
nously arranged, and rich in pathological facts 
and therapeutical precepts, illustrated in the 
most candid and able manner. 





A Selection of Popular National Airs, with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments. No. VI. 
By H. R. Bishop. The Words by Thomas 
Moore, Esq.’ London, 1828. J. Power. 

Tuts pleasing publication attracts us by a 

double title — Poetry and Music. For the pre. 

sent, though Mr. Bishop has performed his part 
very much to our taste and —. we 
shall confine ourselves to the literary division. 

There are eleven simple, and two harmonized 

airs in this Number,— Old English, Italian, 

Spanish, Florentine, Indian, French, Austrian, 

and Hindostanee. They are consequently as 

various as they are delightful; and to enable 
our readers to feel how entirely they are both, 
we make the following selection. he first is 
to an old English tune; and the middle verse 
observable for one of the author’s happy 
similes. 
Hehace muave de elage me hr Ratneting etzalat 
But hush, gentle siren, for ah there’s less danger 
In still suffering on, than in hoping again. 
Long, long in sorrow too deep for repining, 
And joy Soming now, like a sudden light shining 
O’er eyelids long darken’d, would bring me but pain. 
Fly, then, ye visions, that hope would shed o’er me~ 
Lost to the future, my sole chance of rest 
Now lies, not in of bliss that’s before me, 
But, ah, in forgetting how once I was blest !” 
Our second specimen is Indian, and also 
includes a pretty and natural simile. 


nad ae one, who oo o’er distant seas 
His weary path to measure 
When home, at length, with fav'ring bréexe, 
He the far-sought taeasures 
His ship, in sight of shore, goes down— 
That shore to which he hasted— 
And all the wealth he thought his own 
Is o’er the waters wasted. 
Like him, this heart, through many a track 
Of toil and sorrow stra ing, 
One - yb fe _ ly back, 
an e' ° 
Like him, alas! I see th that ray 
Of hope before me perish, 
And one dark minute sweep away 
What took whole years to cherish.” 
Our next is a tender ditty, and the softened 
despair well expressed : the music is French. 
*« Fear not that, while around thee, 
Life’s varied blessings pour, 
One sigh of hers shall wound thee, 
hose smile thou seekst no more. 
No, dead and cold for ever, 
Let our past love remain; 
Once gone, its spirit never 
s haunt thy rest again. 
Fear not that, while around thee, 
Life’s varied blessings pour, 
One sigh of hers shall wound thee, 
Whose smile now charms no more. 
May the new ties that bind thee, 
ar sweeter, — — 
Nor e’er of me remind thee, 
But by their truth and love. 
Think how, asleep or waking, 
Thy —_ haunts me yet ; 
= a4 this heart —s 
‘or thy own peace forget. 
ear not,” &c. 

The two concluding songs, the first French 
and the last Italian, are given as a contrast 
of original thoughts, in a graver tone, with 
the playfulness of ‘* How shall I woo ?”—and 
before inserting them, we have only to notice, 
that two designs, engraved from Stothard, add 
to the popular attractions of this popular Se- 
lection, which will soon adorn every drawing 
and music-room in the empire. 

«« If thou wouldst have thy charms enchant our eyes, 


log 





First win our hearts, for there thine empire lies: 
Beauty in vain would mount a heartless throne 
Her right divine is given by Love alone, 
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What would the rose, with all her pride, be worth, 
htness forth ? 


Were there no sun to call her bi 
Maidens unloved, like flowers in darkness thrown, 
Wait but that light which comes from Love alone. 


Fair as thy charms in yonder glass appear, 

Ah, trust them not, they'll fi amma erg to year: 
Wouldst thou still have them shine as first they shone, 
Go fix thy mirror in Love's eyes alone.” 


«« If I speak to thee in aye name, 
Thou thinkst I talk too coldly} 


bape Fanny me thus to hover? 
I’m a friend if such thy heart requires, 
lf more thou seekst, a lover. 
Which shall i 


Though the wings of Love will htly play, 
Win fast ho Semmes to wes thet saaties 
There’s a chance that he may fly away 
As fast as he flies to thee: 
h on foot she come, 


home, 
When Love abroad is flying. 
Which shall it be ? 
How shall I woo? 
Dear one, choose between the two. 
But if neither feeling suits thy heart, 
Let’s see (to please thee) whether 
We may not learn some precious art 
To mix their charms er— 
One feeling still more sweet to form 
From two so sweet already— 
A Armes like Love, is warm, 
e Friendship, steady. 
Thus let it be, 
Thus let me woo; 
Dearest, thus we'll join the two.” 





Plan, Sections, and Elevations, of an Abattoir 
at Paris; with Considerations for their 
adoption in London. By James Hakewill, 
Architect. 4to. pp. 11. London, 1828. 
Carpenter and Son; Hurst and Chance; 
and the Author. 

No one, can, have resided in this vast metro- 
polis for any Jength of time without havi 
had his attention frequently and painfully 
called to the various and crying evils that 
attend upon the mode in which our markets 
are supplied with animal food. . From the en- 
trance of the unhappy beasts into the suburbs 
of the town, to the display of the meat on the 
butchers’ stalls, the whole system requires re- 
vision and amendment. The removal, how- 
ever, of Smithfield market, and the erection of 
extensive slaughter-houses in situations suit- 
able to their purpose, are two of the promi- 
nent measures which it seems indispensable to 
adopt. 

“ They man these matters better in 
France.” Mr. Hakewill gives the following 
account, translated from Bruyére, their di- 
rector, of the Abattoirs of Paris :— 

“* The name of butchery is generally given to 
establishments where many butchers slaughter 
the animals intended for consumption, prepare 
the meat, and expose it for sale. With the 
ancients, the slaughter-house and the place of 
sale were separate. This separation likewise 
exists in some large modern cities, where they 
designate the former as the Abattoir, or 
slaughter-house, and the latter as the butcher’s 
shop. In ancient Rome they had formed, for 
the purchase and sale of oxen, companies or 
colleges of butchers, who confided to their sub- 
stitutes the care of slaughtering the animals, 
and of preparing them for the use of the public. 
These butchers, at first spread over different 
parts of the town, were afterwards collected in 
one quarter, where other provisions were sold. 
Under the reign of Nero the great market or 
bu was one of the most magnificent or- 
naments of the city; and the memory of it 
has been transmitted to posterity by a medal. 
The police of the Romans extended to Gaul, 
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and particularly to Paris, where, from time 
immemorial, there existed a company, com- 
posed of a certain number of families, charged 
with the purchase of beasts and the sale of 
their meat. Meat being, after bread, the first 
article of necessary consumption, it is most 
important for the health of the public that 
the cattle should be in a healthy state when 
brought to the slaughter-house ; that the meat 
should be prepared with great cleanliness and 
nicety, and that it should be exposed in a pure 
and proper state for sale. To the attainment 
of all these objects, an active superintendence is 
required, which can only be exercised in vast 
public establishments. Governments that have 
been desirous of preserving the health of their 
cities, have placed the butcheries at their ex- 
tremities. An order of Charles IX., of the 
15th of February, 1567, had consecrated this 
principle with us. In some places they have 
been placed in vast enclosures adorned with 
fountains, to ensure freshness and cleanliness ; 
but in other places, where, nevertheless, the 
police is very active, and in other respects 
good, the butcheries are situated in narrow 
and ill-aired streets, and the meat often ap- 
proaches to putridity before it is delivered to 
the purchaser. Public Abattoirs may be re- 
garded, not solely with respect to the safety 
and health of the inhabitants of a city, but as 
a means of preparing more easily divers animal 
substances useful in the arts and manufactures. 
The manufactures of glue, size, Prussian blue, 
neat’s-foot oil, &c. &c., are extremely advan- 
tageous, and can only be carried on in cities 
which supply in large quantities the necessary 
ingredients. Paris offered, till lately, in many 
much - frequented streets, the spectacle of 
slaughtering-houses and melting-houses joined 
to the shops of retail butchers. Streams of 
blood and heaps of offal infected the air and 
offended every sense. The continual passage 
of animals impeded the general circulation of 
the city ; and the oxen, often over-heated by se- 
vere driving, escaped from their conductors, 
spreading terror and distraction around them. 
These very serious inconveniences had for a 
long time excited the solicitude of the adminis- 
tration. Several companies of capitalists, who 
felt this state of things, obtained plans for 
Abattoirs, and offered to charge themselves with 
the execution. At length, by a decree of the 
9th of February, 1810, five public Abattoirs 
were ordered to be erected at the expense of 
the city of Paris. Five architects were charged 
with their execution, and met under the order 
of the minister of the interior in commission ; 
at the head of which was the vice-president of 
the Council of Buildings, and to which the 
secretary of the same council and M. Combault, 
a master butcher, were added. In the first 
sitting of the 14th October, 1810, the commis- 
sioners adopted «a programme (prospectus). 
This programme was the work of M. Com- 
bault, whose long experience was confidently 
relied upon. M. Gauché, one of the architects 
named by the minister, was charged with the 
formation of the first plans, as well as the ge- 
neral arrangements, conformable to the pro- 
spectus, and intended to accompany it. He 
acquitted himself as might be expected from 
his deserved reputation. These plans compre- 
hended all the buildings which should compose 
a public Abattoir. Their disposition, from 
which very little deviation has been made, is 

y traced ; all the buildings were isolated, 
and surrounded by wide streets and squares ; 
and it may be truly said, that in that respect 
nothing was omitted that could be desirable. 
In other respects, it seems that the prospectus, 





although drawn up by one of the trade, carries 
the mark of an individual opinion. One may 
believe that there existed an after-thought, 
and that it was contemplated as possible, that 
acompany might be charged with the general 
speculation. This idea (if it existed) was con- 
trary to the promise made to the butchers to 
allow them to enjoy in the public Abattoirs 
the same liberty as in their private establish- 
ments; and it might have influenced some of 
their dispositions. On the other side, the 
butchers, whose habits and interests were ap- 
parently opposed to the new establishments 
appeared to avoid taking any part in the pro 
posed arrangements, hoping that their comple- 
tion, which demanded a considerable expendi- 
ture, would never arrive. The situations were, 
however, fixed upon, the ground purchased, 
and one of the Abattoirs, that of Montmartre, 

was already begun, when, in January 1811, I 

was appointed to the direction of them. The 

five Abattoirs of Paris are placed— 

Abattoir du Roule.—At the extremity of the 
Rue de Miroménil, near the Barriére of 
Montceaux. 

de Villejuif.—Boulevard de 1’Hépital, 
near the Barriére d’ Italie. 

—— de Grenelle.—Place de Bretieul, at the 
junction of the avenues of 1’Ecole Militaire 
and the Invalids. 

—— de Menilmontant.—Between the Rue des 
Amandiers and de Menilmontant. 

—— de Montmarire.—At the upper extre- 
mity of the Rue Rochechouart, near the 
barriére of the same name. 

‘¢ The size of these Abattoirs has been cal- 
culated for the wants of the quarters they 
are destined to serve. Those of Roule_and 
Villejuif, which are nearly alike, contain each 
thirty-two slaughter-rooms ; that of Grenelle, 
forty-eight ; and those of Menilmontant and 
Montmartre, each sixty-four ; in all, two hun- 
dred and forty. This number is much below 
that of the master butchers; but several of them 
employ others; and there are some slaughter- 
rooms which are common to two butchers, 
where their trade is not large. The cattle- 
sheds or stables have the same external dimen- 
sion as the corps of slaughtering-rooms. Be- 
sides these arrangements, in each of the Abat- 
toirs are melting-houses, for the preparation of 
tallow. Reservoirs and pipes furnish water in 
abundance to all parts of the establishment, 
enclosed courts for the refuse, stables and sheds 
for the service of the butchers, public privies, 
open pens for the oxen, and apartments for the 
officers of the establishment. Tripe houses 
have since been added, which it was the origi- 
nal intention to exclude. We have only to 
regret that the council was deprived of the in- 
formation which the butchers themselves might 
have given, if the spirit which animated them 
had allowed them to have a unanimous opi- 
nion upon the advantages of which each part 
of the establishment was susceptible. The 
commission experienced, and I experienced 
myself, how difficult it is to combat the spirit 
of routine, and the interests of individuals. 
The Abattoirs of Paris will remain, however, 
for a long time, the. finest edifices of the 
kind in Europe, or in the whole world. They 
have been formed from no previously approved 
model, but will themselves serve as such,— 
adopting, at the same time, such alterations as 
experience may direct. The architects who 
were charged with the execution of these Abat- 
toirs, were Petit-Radei, Leloir, Gisors, Heppe, 
and Poidevin. I shall now enter into some 
details concerning them. 

“ Slaughter-rooms.——_The Abattoirs of Paris 
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contain two or four corps of slaughter-rooms, 
each com of two buildings separated by a 
court. The slaughter-rooms, formed by m 
tion walls of freestone, have each 5 metres (16 ft. 
3in.) in width, and 10 metres (32 ft. 6in.) in 
length, from centre tocentre of pilaster ;and each 
of them has two entrances, one from the court, 
by which the animal is introduced, and one 
from the exterior, for the removal of the meat. 
Eaeh slaughter- * is supplied with water, 
and a sink placed a little below the level of the 
pavement. A rack-wheel and pulleys is fixed 
against the wall for lifting the animal, and a 
framing composed of two pieces placed hori- 
zontally, at the height of 2 metres 30 conti- 
metres (6 ft. 10in.) fixed in the wall at one 
end, and carried at the other by a cross-piece. 
From this framing, seven or eight oxen may be 
suspended by the means of movable rails ; and 
iron brackets fixed against the wall, serve to 
support the calves and sheep. These slaughter- 
rooms, as well as the court of communication, 
are built of stone, the joints are carefully 
stopped with a mastic of iron filings, that no 
offensive matter may lodge therein. The ceil- 
ings are plasteréd, for the greater cleanliness. 
Small openings are made at the bottom 
of the doors, for the circulation of air; and 
the roofs have a projection of about three 
metres (9 ft. 9in.) beyond the exterior walls, 
affording the double advantage of guaranteeing 
the slaughter- rooms from the heat of the 
sun, and protecting the butchers from the 
weather while working in the court-yard. 

“ Ox-stalls and Sheep-pens.—The days on 
which the animals arrive at Paris are seldom 
the days on which they are killed. It is there- 
fore necessary to have places to receive them. 
These buildings, of the most simple form and 
conatruction, have about 9 metres (29 ft. 3 in.) 
in width, on the inside. Large stone arches 
supply the place of girders, and support the 
joists of the flooring of the upper rooms. A 
second range of arches supplies the place of 
principals for the roof, and receives the pur- 
lines. The upper floor is partitioned into as 
many divisions as there are slaughter-rooms, 
that each butcher may secure his own forage ; 
and each building is supplied with a very large 
cistern.” 

The expenses that would attend the forma- 
tion of a similar establishment in London, and 
the inducements to that formation, are thus 
a Mr. Hakewill : ples 

** The ave uantity of ground employed 
for an Abattols ie about ae A sar The value 
of which, if freehold, will be (in ground not 
. offering any particular advantages to builders) 
about £1,200. This space would give accom. 
modation to fifty slaughter-rooms, a tripery, 
and melting-house. I estimate the expense of 
the buildings, and the enclosure of the same by 
a wall, at about £20,000, making a total of 
£21,200. Togive an adequate return for such 
an expenditure, I calculate— 
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“ At this low rate of rent giving an ade- 
quate interest to the public for the expense of 
the outlay. 

‘“« A few words may now be addressed to the 
butchers themselves, upon a plan which would 
produce so material an alteration in their 
habits, and which may, at first sight, seem to 
affect their interest. But if it should appear 
that the plan affects their interests only by pro- 
curing for them a diminution of their expense, 
(besides the additional-comfort of removing 





from their own habitations the very disagree- 
able part of their business), I am cértain that 
their prejudices would* speedily give way, as 
they haveat Paris, where the butchers univer- 
sally acknowledge, that were they now allowed 
a choice between the old system (that is our pre- 
sent one) and the Abattoirs, they would prefer 
the latter. The butcher who slaughters even 
sheep at his own habitation, can expect to let 
no part of his house but to a very inferior de- 
scription of lodgers, making a diminution of his 
income from that source, more than equivalent 
to the expense of a slaughter-room (should he 
even rent one to himself) ; and his business being 
considered a nuisance, he is consequently 
obliged to pay a high premium to obtain a 
situation in frequented and well - inhabited 
parts of the tewn. This expense would no 
longer weigh upon his trade. The butchers’ 
shops in Paris are objects of admiration for 
their.extreme cleanliness. The high polish of 
their brass scales and weights, and the white- 
ness of the linen which they universally hang 
behind their meat, leave the London butchers’ 
shops far behind them. The trade, therefore, 
is with them no nuisance. Again; where the 
butcher has a greater trade, and slaughters 
oxen as well as smaller animals, he is obliged, 
for the former service, to rent stabling, and 
convert it for his purpose. This he cannot 
obtain for less than thirty or forty pounds 
per annum; or if he should have taken a house, 
for the advantage of a mews and stabling be- 
hind it, his rent is proportionably increased, and 
he is encumbered with a larger house than 
he can occupy, or for which he can procure 
respectable tenants. The removal of Smith- 
field market by the competent authorities, I 
conceive to be the least troublesome part of 
the arrangement. The city might have the 
control over, and might, and indeed ought, to 
continue to receive the same dues at the new 
markets as they do at present; and the 
value of the area of Smithfield would surely 
more than purchase the space required for the 
four new markets on the spots pointed out. In 
summing up, therefore, the advantages of the 
plans I have now the honour of laying before 
the public, I may, I imagine, safely declare that 
they may be carried into execution without 
sacrifice of private interest ; without oppression 
to any class of people; without violation of 


property; without destruction of any vested | Patt 


rights ; and that the comparatively small out- 
lay of little more than two hundred thon- 
sand pounds (returning an ample interest,) 
would create a monument to do honour to the 
age, and add another to the splendid improve- 
ments of the reign of George the Fourth.” 

Three plans and sections of the Abattoir of 
Roule close the work. 

Most cordially do we hope that the Society 
which has lately been formed for the purpose 
of endeavouring to obtain the correction of 
the great existing abuses connected with this 
highly important subject, may be successful in 
its efforts ; and that it may be able to persuade 
parliament of the necessity of that legislative 
interference, without which all private at- 
ts at remedy must be comparatively un- 
ing. We need not comment on one of the 
most dangerous and offensive evils belonging to 
the present system ; namely, the driving of fu- 
rious animals through the crowded streets of 
the metropolis. The inconveniences and fatal 
accidents which weekly mark this barbarous 
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usage, ought long since to have led to its being | of M 


abated, as an intolerable nuisance.* 


® The French is the only metropolis in the world which 
has at its gates a lake, feet deep, and four acres in 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


La ‘Divina Comedia di Dante Alighieri ; eon 
Comento Analitico di Gabriele Rossetti. In 
Sei Volumi: Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 556. Londra, 
J. Murray. j 

Wuen the first volume of this interesting 
work appeared, two years ago, it was noticed 
in the Literary Gazette (No. 468, Jan. 7, 1826,) 
by one of the most accomplished Italian scho- 
lars of the age, with praises and indications of 
its merits and importance, to which we beg 
leave to refer. ‘The further Signor Rossetti 
proceeds, the more conclusive does the convic- 
tion become, that ‘he has at last discovered the 
true key to the hidden sense of the Inferno, 
after the meaning of that extraordinary poem 
had lain five hundred years in darkness and 
mystery. 

Following some useful preliminary matter 
and curious diagrams, the second volunie of 
Signor Rossetti’s Exposition, recently pub- 
lished, takes up the poem of Dante where it was 
broken off in Vol. I., namely, at Canto XII., 
with which he pursues the same course as in his 
former inquiry, to the end of Canto XXXIV. 
The Notes and Reflections are equally inge- 
nious and convincing ; and no one can rise from 
the perusal of these pages without feeling that, 
if Dante himself could be recalled to life, he 
must sanction the opinions of his able Critic. 
We would say that Rossetti has perhaps, occa- 
sionally, found out beauties never intended by 
the writer; for it is far easier to supply a 
meaning than to create a thought or imagina- 
tion: still, however, this will in no degree 
detract from the value of his work, which we 
consider to be one of the most important in the 
whole circle of the Italian tongue. We look 
with much expectation to the prosecution of 
this inquiry through the other productions of 
Dante; and, in the interim, need ‘hardly re- 
commend these two volumes t0’'every admirer’ 
of polite literature. 








The Imperial School Grammar of the English 
Language. By George Granville. Part I. 
12mo. pp. 105. Devonport, R. Williams ; 
London, G. B. Whittaker. 

; A Key to the above. 

SMAtt as this work is, it appears to us to be, 

as far as it has hitherto gone, of a very practi- 

cally useful character. The definitions of the 

s of speech are simple and intelligible. We 

are much pleased with the illustration of that, 

great difficulty in grammar, the proper applica- 
tion of the subjunctive mood. The parsing 
formula, also, seem exceedingly well calculated 
to facilitate the student’s progress. There are 

a few oversights, which struck us in glancing 

extent, annually fed 4 about 1,800,000 square fect of 

stercoraceous matter: is the only metropolis in the 
charnel-house, 


m: 
world which has at its gates a lent 
which receives every year, upon + ype 
of 12,700 horses; forming a mass of 

11,280,000 pounds in weight. Infectious and hideous | 
these cloaques and voiries are, they are the source of 

useful fabrics, on which various branches of industry and 


commerce depend. A large portion of the v bles and 
fruits consumed in Fasiotes its growth luxuriance 
to the animal dung furnished from Montfaugon. The 
voirie of that place annually supplies the tanneries of the 
capital with above 10,000 skins; it annually yields 
a million of pounds of bones, which are either ground for 
the purpose of man the earth, or carbonised for the 
use of sugar-refiners. Hence, also, proceed the elementary 
re tanta ee arg oe ee 
jue whic 

piano-fortes and bins, the fans of the ladies, and some- 
times even their elegant combs. It is well known that 
more than one kind of the delicate fish which hts the 
ra tts ena tno ei 
on the worms the jons 

& work has’ lately been published in 
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over the book; but which, we dare say, Mr: 
Granville will correct in a second edition. For 
instance, in pages 26 and 27, he spells ‘* befall, 
forestall, foretell,”’ ‘‘ befal, forestal, foretel ;*’ 
comprehending them in a catalogue of the verbs 
which double their final consonant in the past 
tense and participles ; and that, (which is rather 
curious,) after having justly, though courte- 
ously, remarked, in page 22, on Dr. Johnson’s 
inconsistency with respect to the orthograph 
of this identical set of words. In the fourteen 
of the first class of parsing lessons, the adjec- 
tive is improperly used for the adverb :-** Vir- 
tue shines brightest in her native lovely form ;” 
instead of ** Virtue shines most brightly,” &c. 
In page 37, ‘“‘ The word that may be used either 
in relation to persons or things,” is careless 
composition on the part of a grammarian, who, 
we have no doubt, knows as well as we know, 
that it ought to be, “* The word that may be 
used in relation either to persons or to things.” 
But these are trifles, and would be entirely 
undeserving of notice, except in a treatise in 
which perfect accuracy is so desirable. Upon 
the whole, we repeat that we think very fa- 
vourably of Mr. Granville’s little work. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LONDON INSTITUTION. 


WE noticed in our last, the commencement of 
evening parties at this Institution, similar to 
those which have so materially improved the 
condition and prospects of the Royal Institu- 
tion in Albemarle Street. They have begun 
auspiciously ; nearly five hundred persons were 
present. Tea and other refreshments were 
provided at an early hour, and the doors of the 
library thrown open at seven o’clock, for the 
display (as we mentioned) of a large collection 
of novel inventions, and specimens of improve- 
ments in the arts and manufactures. 

At eight o’clock the company adjourned to 
the Theatre, when a lecture was delivered by 
Mr. Partington, the subject of which will be 
best explained by a brief report of his introduc- 
tory observations. 

“ The printed notice put forth by the board 
of management,”’ observed Mr. Partington, 
“ will sufficiently explain their objects in esta- 
blishing a conversazione within these walls ; 
and the announcement of this intention has, I 
am happy to.say, been received by the proprie- 
tors with the greatest possible satisfaction,—a 
fact, indeed, sufficiently attested by the numer- 
ous and highly respectable auditory who now 
surround the lecture-table. The subject which 
is this evening to engage our attention, has 
been happily suggested by your Committee of 
management as peculiarly adapted for our ex- 
amination, both from its novelty and import- 
ance. Many of my auditory have, no doubt, 
seen a small tube furnished with a disc of paper : 
they may have seen it, probably, resist every 
effort to expel the movable disc from the tube 
against which it is laid. The little apparatus 
we have been. examining, hardly appears of 
sufficient importance to warrant our devoting 
an evening to its examination; but those who 
recollect the origin of the great Newton’s in- 
vestigations relative to the laws of gravitation, 
will readily admit, that the fall of an apple 
from the tree that supported it, scarcely appears 
to afford a more favourable subject for a scien- 
tific explanation, than the philosophical toy we 
have examined. The construction of this little 
apparatus originated with M. Clerment, who, 

engaged in pursuing some experimental 
relative to the escape of high pres- 
Sure steam from a boiler, found that the escape 





of the steam was, to a certain extent, impeded 
by the adhesion of the safety-valve. On exa- 
mining the valve, he found that it would move 
with the most perfect freedom till the steam 
acquired a high expansive force; and that then, 
in opposition to all that might have been ex- 
pected, it was actually held nearly in contact 
with the plate on which it usually rested. Pur- 
suing his investigations, he found that a similar 
effect resulted from the escape of air from a 
small furnace.” 

Mr. Partington then, by a variety of novel 
and striking experiments, fully explained the 
real cause of this singular phenomenon, and 
concluded his lecture in nearly the following 
words :— 

“A pleasing duty now remains, prior to 
closing our notice of M. Clerment’s apparatus. 
It is to congratulate the managers and proprie- 
tors of this Institution, on the success that has 
attended the present novel attempt of increasing 
the usefulness of our establishment, by increas- 
ing its means of imparting useful knowledge. 
The design, as you well know, originated with 
the Royal Society, nearly two centuries back ; 
but their efforts were of a very different cha- 
racter. At the meetings, which were generally 
attended by the very élite of its members, we 
find discussions ‘ on grafting teeth, and making 
the teeth of one man grow in the mouth of 
another,’ occupying the place of rational investi- 
gation ; and when we look for ‘ an account of 
the present undertakings, studies, and labours 
of the ingenious in many considerable parts of 
the world,’ we find in place of so useful a re- 
port, ‘some ridiculous disquisition ‘ on the pro- 
bability of horns taking root in the earth, and 
vegetating like a tree.’ In modern times, how- 
ever, we are more especially indebted to the 
Royal Institution for having set us so good an 
example. Need I add, that we have not been 
sluggards in the race? and I trust that we shall 
go on with perseverance in the great and good 
work, till knowledge shall cover this goodly 
land, even as the waters of the ocean cover the 
beds of the great deep.” 

Amongst the humerous visitors were Colo- 
nel Colby, Mr. Pepys, Dr. Birkbeck, and seve- 
ral members of the different learned Societies. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hail’s New General Atias. Parts III. and IV- 
In our No. 570 we announced the second Part 
of this excellent publication ; and repeated our 
praise of the manner in which it followed up 
the execution of the first Part. Proceeding 
with regularity, taste, and care, two other 
Parts of similar merit are now before us. Part 
III. contains Greece, a difficult country to lay 
down with the clearness which distinguishes 
Mr. Hall’s style, but which, in spite of its 
many mountains, is beautiful and distinct ;— 
South Italy, with Sardinia; and the Austrian 
Empire. Part IV. has the Netherlands, Europe, 
and Turkey in Europe: the whole engraved in 
an admirable manner, so as to be just what 
maps ought to be for easy and pleasant refer- 
ence. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Oxrorp, Feb. 9.—On Tuesday the Rev. E. Hawkins, M.A. 
Provost of Oriel College, was admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor in Divinity. 
On Thursday the following degrees were conferred :—~ 
Doctor in Divinity.—E. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel Col- 


lege. 
“Tete of Arts.—Rev. J. Peel, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounder; Rev. C. A. w, Balliol College; H. 
Browne, Lincoln C ‘ 

Bachelors of Arts.—E. Osborne, Oriel College, Grand 
Compounder; W. Severne, anaes College; C. J. C. 
Bulteel, J. Vaughan, Balliol College; T. D. Spiers, Uni- 


versity College; W. H. Griffith, T. C. Owen, us Col- 
lege; \W. P.“Perry, Wadham : 


Oliege; A. L. L. Kaye, 

+ As Price, G ag C. Forster, 

J. Guard, Oriel College; H. Le Mesurier, New College; 
T. Lewin, T. Gornthwaite, Trinity College. 


CAMBRIDGE, Feb. 8.~On. Wednesday last, George Bid- 
dell Airy, Esq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and. Lu- 
casian Professor of Mathematics, was unanimously elected 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Ex tal Phi- 
_ + > aimmetntemeem oodhouse, Esqe 


At a congregation on the same day, the following de- 
‘ees were conferred :— 

' Bachelor in Divinity —J.T. Matthews, St. John’s Col- 
e. 

“Srasters @ Arts,—Rev. R. Thompson, Trinity College ¢ 

Rev. F. Je pitza, St. John’s College, . ’ Ps 

lonorary ters Arts.—H. Fitzroy, le t 

College; Hon. R. Le Poer Trench, St. Share es ° ¥ 
Bachelor of Civil Law-—J. H. Bayford, Trinity Hall. 
Bachelors of Arts.—J. Raine, H. Wood, Trinity College > 

J. Mossop, St. John’s College. 


Tue Ortentat Trans.aTions, — We 
regret to find, by a letter we have just received 
from one of the most zealous of the promoters 
of this great design, that a severe attaek of 
gout has unfortunately deprived the Committee, 
for the time, of the presence and aid of Sir 
Gore Ouseley. This “ untoward” circum. 
stance has rendered it expedient to postpone 
the General Meeting of the subscribers which 
was appointed for the twenty-first.. We trust, 
however, that the delay will be very temporary 3 
and that we shall shortly have to announce the 
operations of this high literary undertaking as 
being in full and rapid progress. 
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PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

No. 102. The Execution of the Doge Marino 
Faliero. E. Delacroix.—Our memory does not 
immediately furnish us with the name or the 
former works of this artist; but after seeing 
this admirable specimen of his talents, we can- 
not easily forget him. It is in a noble and 
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elevated style of art; and is no less Venetian 
in its composition and execution than it is in 
its story. 

No. 142. Psittica. Mrs. W. Carpenter.— 
It has for some years been our pleasant and 
invariable task to bestow high encomiums on 
the performances of this lady; and the ex- 
ample now under our notice well sustains the 
admiration we have always expressed. The 
subject which Mrs. Carpenter has chosen has 
called forth the most brilliant and powerful 
efforts of her pencil, both in colouring and in 
effect : but as ‘‘ we are nothing if not critical,” 
we must be permitted to say that we think the 
shadows of the flesh are occasionally a little too 
cold. The attention and success with which 
Mrs. Carpenter has studied the execution of 
Sir Joshua, is finely apparent in No. 183, The 
Children in the Wood ;—though perhaps the 
sentiment of the picture is scarcely in accord- 
ance with the simplicity of the story on which 
it is founded. 

No. 26. La Fatiguée. A. Geddes. — This 
is one of the proofs of the success of the British 
School of Art when brought into competition 
with the first-rate performances of the Flemish 
painters. The visitors of the British Gallery 
cannot fail to remember the Interior, by De 
Hooge, which hung nearly in the same place 
during the exhibition of his Majesty’s collection. 
Without servile copying or imitation, Mr. 
Geddes has in this picture produced a similar 
effect. The subject is altogether original, and 
originally treated ; and the tones of colour on 
the various accessories are in deceptive keeping, 
with the brightest light. 

No. 200. The Pope’s Villa at Albano, Italy. 
John Laporte,—Our earliest recollections (no 
short period)-are of this artist. and his. works ; 
and freshness and-vigour of his pencil in 
this fine performance perfectly astonish us. It 
strongly resembles Wilson, (we mean the great 
Richard,) but is free from the ness of 
handling which appeared in some of that emi- 
nent artist’s later productions. The scene is 
one of such beautiful tranquillity, that it can 
hardly fail to communicate its soothing charac- 
ter to the mind of the contemplative spectator. 

No. 195. Deer fallen from a Precipice. 
Edwin Landseer, A.R.A.— Whatever may be 
the subject treated by this able artist, he always 
renders it highly interesting, not only by his 
firm and masterly style of execution, but also 
by the sentiment which he invariably infuses 
into it. Who can look upon this beautiful and 
noble animal, parted for ever from its native 
heath, and about to become the prey of the 
fierce and expectant raven or kite, without 
commiserating its disastrous fate ? 

No. 123. Landscape; Moonlight. T. C. 
Hofland. — Of all the varied effects of light 
upon landscape, that of the moon in her bright- 
ness is perhaps the best calculated to elevate 
and tranquillise the mind. Her mild lustre is 
shed impartially on the palace and on the 
cottage, and may be said to level all distinc- 
tions. Touched with her silver pencil, the 
humblest shrub may furnish as sweet a tone, 
and as picturesque a form, to the artist, as the 
stateliest tree of the forest. In this compo- 
sition, as well as in No. 440 (a similar subject), 
Mr. Hofland has displayed, if possible, more 
than his usual skill. The reflected light on the 
water is dazzlingly deceptive. 

No. 290. Beech Trees in Penshurst Park ; 
painted from Nature. F. R. Lee. — We have 
on a former occasion had to mention the land- 
scapes of this artist as of a character truly 
admirable for style and.execution. The fidelity 
of his tones is quite delightful. Mr. Lee is 





not one of those who carry pre-conceived and 
exclusive opinions and systems into what they 
are pleased to call their ** studies from nature.” 
He exhibits the truth, “‘ and nothing but the 
truth.” 

No. 443. A Committee of Taste. T. Web- 
ster. We hardly know which most to admire, 
the sly whimsicality of the title, or the skill of 
the artist in the representation of the juvenile 
drama.- The expression of the girl looking up 
for her share of the stolen sweets, is inimitable. 
Nor is the companion to this’ pleasing picture 
(No. 446, the Cottage Diorama) less distin- 
guished for its interest and excellence.’ It 
strikes us, however, that the window through 
which the light is cast upon the little group 
has too much the appearance of a framed 
picture. , 

No. 197. The refreshing Pinch. T. Clater.— 
This performance, and'No. 199, Country Com- 
forts, by the same artist, are purely English, 
both in costume and in character; but in 
chiaroscuro, and fidelity of imitation, they may 
vie with many admired pictures of the Flemish 
school. No. 291, Reluctance, and No. 293, 
Intrusion, also by Mr. Clater, are in a similar 
style of execution, and shew the way in which 
country courtship may be brought to a happy 
issue, when the “reluctance” of a father does 
not operate on other and more interested 
parties. The same artist has two other subjects 
of cabinet size’ and high finish; but they are 
hung too low for convenient inspection. These 
are, No. 275, The Cobbler ; and No. 276, The 
Oyster-Girl. 

No. 326. Pears. A.J. Oliver, A.R.A.— 
This, and several other productions by Mr. 
Oliver of a similar nature, appear to be in 
point of fidelity of character every way entitled 
to the attention of all who regard truth in the 
representation of natural objects { but, unfor- 
tunately, they are placed almost entirely out 
of sight. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Designs for Villas, on a Moderate Scale of 
Expense ; adapted to the Vicinity of the Me- 
tropolis, or Large Towns. No.1. By J. G. 
Jackson. London, 1828. J. Carpenter. 

From a first Number of these plans, perspec- 

tives, and elevations (to be completed in six 

Numbers), we are not enabled to offer any de- 

cisive opinion. We are not much struck with 

the Villa here designed; of which, prettiness 
may be called the characteristic. 





The British Preserve. By S. Howitt. No. I. 
T. Griffiths. 

Tuts is the first Number of a work, in quarto, 
to be completed in nine monthly Numbers, from 
a series of thirty-six drawings, including forty- 
seven different” ceiegele ont birds, “asually 
hunted and shot in Great Britain; the whole 
designed from nature, and engraved in aqua- 
fortis, by S. Howitt. Mr. Howitt’s talents in 
this department of the arts are well known; and 
judging from the present specimen, which com- 
prehends ‘* Fallow-deer, Heron, Partridge, and 
Woodcock,” the work promises to be very in- 
teresting, not only to the sportsman, but to the 
lover of natural history generally. The birds 
and animals are drawn and etched with great 
truth and precision ; and the back-grounds ex- 
hibit their various haunts with much of pic- 
turesque effect. 


Devils at Play—Published by R. Newton—~ 
As works of art, are poor Devils! 
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James Northcote, Esq., in his Eighty-Second 
Year. Engraved by T. Wright, after a 
Drawing by A. Wivell. 

A very characteristic resemblance of this vete. 

ran in art, whose Fables, just published, have 

given a fresh interest'to his venerable name. 

It is a stippled engraving; and has all the 

softness and delicacy ofa Caroline Watson. 


The Spoilt Child. Engraved by G. H. Phillips, 
from :a Picture by ‘M. W. Sharp. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

Ir every family:in which the subject of this 

entertaining print is to-be found, were to pur- 

chase a: copy of it, the. sale would be'very ex- 
tensive.—Without meaning, in the. slightest 
degree, to undervalue; Mr. Phillips’s ‘talents, 
we must observe.that we do not think mezzo- 
tinto a-suitable-style of'‘engraving for this class 
of works. 0 


Action in the Bay of Navarino. Painted and 
Engraved by W. Daniell, R.A. Acker. 
mann 


THE original of this print, which at the present 
moment must be iarly attractive, is now 
exhibiting in the Gallery of the British Insti- 
tution. It is, we presume, a sketch for a larger 
and more studied picture. 


The Dancing Bear. Engraved by Henry Meyer, 
from a Picture by W. F. Witherington. 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

WE well recollect admiring in the Exhibition 
at Somerset House the very pleasing proof of 
Mr. Witherington’s powers as an artist, from 
which this print has been taken. The execu- 
tion of the plate is of a mixed character; the 
flesh and sky being ‘stippled,;and.the other 
parts being engraved in line. is is a combi- 
nation which, however skilfully managed, is 
seldom, or never, perfectly satisfactory. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF LONDON. 

In our last we promised to give some further 
information upon a subject of very general 
interest, namely, the Improvements of the 
Metropolis. Of these improvements, one of 
the most, if not the most prominent, is un- 
questionably the New Palace erecting for the 
reception of His Majesty. Against this, in its 
present form, there appears to have been a 
common feeling of dislike throughout; at 
least we have heard no other expression, 
either in the various circles of society, or in 
those periodical publications which occasionally 
deliver opinions upon such matters. That 
these sentiments, according, no doubt, with 
the taste of the King, have reached the 
royal ear, we have reason to conclude, from 
the command which has just been given to 
demolish the most obnoxious parts of the newly 
raised building. Indeed it was from a convic- 
tion that they never could be allowed to stand 
and disfigure the capital, that we were induced 
to abstain, till now, from fulfilling a promise 
made to our readers to give them an engraving 
of the principal front. 

Having now, however, obtained from very 
high authority sufficient information to en- 
able us to display the Palace as it is to be, 
we hasten, with pleasure, to acquit ourselves 
of that promise. From this Plan it will be ob- 
served, that the awkward and unsightly wings 
are to be deprived of their present absurd ter- 
minations, and to be raised to an equal eleva- 
tion with the rest of the Palace. The same 
orders of architecture are to be continued 
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round the three sides of the quadrangle* (the 
fourth being formed by the Triumphal Arch) ; 
and thus, it appears, that instead of the low 
corridors running from the main building to 
the two wings, there will be the two sides of 
the quadrangle, as already noticed, of uniform 
height with the centre. How the rooms so 
created are to be appropriated, is yet to be 
determined :_ there is undoubtedly sufficient 
cause for their number being increased beyond 
the original plan ; for in reality, the Palace, 
with all its bulk, (so scant were the accommo- 
dations,) could only be reckoned a bachelor’s 
h 


ouse. 

We wish, with all these additions and im- 
provements of “the King’s Palace,” we could 
entertain a hope that (even in spite of its bad 
* situation) it could be rendered worthy of the 
— ~ Nese of the Heard, —— ' 

iberality ofa t people. - But looking at 
what +A be ‘allowed to stand, and the design 
of what is to be added,—the innumerable 
apertures, the trifling masses, the mixture of 
Grecian and Roman Architecture, and other 
incongruities ; — we must confess that we can 
expect nothing as the result but a very com- 
mon-place building. 

The snow has prevented us from extending 
our observations upon the Parks; but we shall 
return to them at a fitting opportunity: and 
in the meantime refer to our print for a 
complete idea of the alterations about to be 
made in the Palace. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE CHANGE. 
Tuy features do not wear the light 
They wore in happier days ; 
Though still there may be much to love, 
There’s little left to praise. 


The rose has faded from thy cheek— 
There’s scarce a blush left now ; 

And there’s a dark and weary sign 
Upon thine altered brow. 


% raven hair is dashed with gray, 

hine eyes are dim with tears ; 

And care, before thy youth is past, 
Has done the work of years. 


Beautiful wreck ! for still thy face, 
Though , is very fair— 

Like beauty’s moonlight, left to shew 
Her morning sun was there.— 





* We ay hardly rere we —. ne t 4 
necessary ve one e es: 
exactly similar.” o— 





























Come, here are friends and festival, 
Recall thine early smile— 

And wear yon wreath, whose glad red rose 
Will lend its bloom awhile. 

Come, take thy lute, and sing again 
The song you used to sing— 

The bird-like song :—See, though unused, 
The lute has every string. 

What! doth thy hand forget the lute— 
Thy brow reject the wreath ? 

Alas! whate’er the change above, 
There’s more of change beneath! 

The smile may come, the smile may go, 
The blush shine and depart ; 

But farewell when their sense is quench’d 
Within the breaking heart. 

And such isthine: ’tis vain to seek 
The shades of past delight : 


' Fling down the wreath, and break the lute— 


They mock our souls to-night. 
L. E. L. 


THE LEGACY OF THE LUTE. 
Come, take the lute—the lute I loved, 
*Tis all I have to offer thee; 
And may it be less fatal gift 
Than it has ever been to me. 
My sigh yet lingers on the strings, 
The strings I have not heart to break : 
Wilt thou not, dearest ! keep the lute 
For my—for the departed’s sake ? 


But pray thee do not wake that lute ; 
Leave it upon the cypress tree : 

I would have crushed its charmed chords, 
But they so oft were strung to thee. 


The minstrel-lute ! oh, touch it not, 
Or weary destiny is thine ; 

Thy life a twilight’s haunted dream— 
Thou, victim at an idol’s shrine. 


Thy breath but lives on others’ lips— 
Thy hope, a thing beyond the grave— 

Thy heart, bare to the vulture’s beak— 
Thyself, a bound and barter’d slave. 


And yet a dangerous charm o’er all, 
A bright but ignis-fatuus flame, 

Luring thee with a show of power, 
Dazzling thee with a blaze of fame. 


It is to waste on careless hearts 
The throbbing music of thine own ; 
To speak love’s burning words, yet be 
Alone—ay, utterly alone. 


I sought to fling my laurel wreath 
Away upon the autumn wind : 

In vain,—’twas like those poison’d crowns 
Thou mayst not from the brew unbind. 








Predestined from my birth to feed 

On dreams, yet watch those dreams depart ; 
To bear through life—to feel in death— 

A burning and a broken heart. 


Then hang it on the cypress bough, 
The minstrel-lute I leave to thee; 
And be it only for the wind 
To wake its mournful dirge for me. 


I pray thee, dearest one ! forget 
All that can link m thought with fame ; 
I'd have thee but those songs 
Whose enly musi¢ was thy name. 
L. E. L. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 

Lapy Caro.inE Lams, theonly hter of 
the Earl of Besborough, was born Nov. 13, 
1785. Her character very early developed 
itself—wild and impatient of restraint, rapid 
in impulses, generous, and kind of heart,— 
these were the first traits of her nature, and 
they continued to the last. In 1805, her mar- 
riage with the Hon. William Lamb, then the 
sécond, now the eldest surviving son of Lord 
Melbourne, took place. On her subsequent 
entrance into the world, the singularity as well 
as the grace of her manners, the rank of her 
own connexions, and the talent of her hus- 
band’s, soon made Lady Caroline Lamb one of 
the most celebrated dames du chateau of the 
day. That day was remarkable for the literary 
début of Lord Byron. Much has been written 
and much said respecting the intimacy that 
subsisted between Lady Caroline and that re- 
markable person; but it is not amidst gossip 
that we are to look for truth. ‘* The world,” 
Says an acute writer of the present day, “ is 
very lenient to the mistresses of poets ;” 
and perhaps not without justice; for their 
attachments have something of excuse not 
only in their object but in their origin, and 
arise from imagination, not depravity. It was 
nearly three years before the intimacy be- 
tween Lord Byron and Lady Caroline was 
utterly broken off. The latter never entirel 

recoveréd it. Those who knew her well, wi 

paitifully rethember the bitterness of reproach 
and the ——- of reflection to which, 
after that period, she was, notwithstanding 
her constitutional spirits, perpetually subjected. 
Glenarvon was written immediately after this 
rupture: thotigh the most faulty, it is the most 
eloquent of all her works. Subsequently ap- 
peared Graham Hamilton, a book of a very 
different nature. Its design was ted to 
her by Ugo Foscolo. ‘* Write a book,” said 
he, “‘ which will offend nobody: women can- 
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not afford to shock.’”? It is composed with 
more care and more simplicity than Glenarvon, 
and contains some beautiful verses,—the best 
the authoress ever wrote,—beginning with— 

«« If thow couldst know what’tis to weep,”* &c. 


Lady Caroline’s third and favourite novel was 
Ada Reis. Full of a latent and personal satire 
very imperfectly understood, it has seemed the 
most obscure, and proved, notwithstanding its 
ait the least popular of her works. 
Besides these three tales, Lady Caroline was 
the authoress of many others never published, 
and of various trifling pieces of poetry of un- 
equal merit. For many years Lady Caroline 
led a life of comparative seclusion, principally 
at Brocket Hall. This was interrupted by a 
singular and somewhat romantic occurrence. 
Riding with Mr. Lamb, she met, just by the 
park gates, the hearse which was conveying the 
remains of Lord Byron to Newstead Abbey. 
She was taken home insensible: an illness of 
length and severity succeeded. Some of her 
medical attendants imputed her fits, certainly 
of great incoherence and long continuance, to 
partial insanity. At this supposition she was 
invariably and bitterly indignant. | Whatever 
be the cause, it is certain from that time that 
her conduct and habits materially changed ; 
and, about three years since, a separation took 
place between her and Mr. Lamb, who con- 
tinued, however, frequently to visit, and, to 
the day of her death, to correspond with her. 
It is, perhaps, just to both parties to add, that 
Lady Caroline constantly spoke of her husband 
in the highest and most affectionate terms of 
admiration and respect. 

The next event in her life was its last. 
Some months since, the disease} to which she 
fell a‘victim manifested itself. She removed 
to town for medical assistance. Aware of her 
danger, she shewed neither impatience nor dis- 
may; and the philosophy, which, though none 
knew better in theory had proved so ineffec- 
tual in life, seemed at last to effect its triumph 
indeath. There are many yet living who drew 
from the soning years of this gifted and warm. 
hearted Being hopes which her maturity was 
not fated to realise. To them it will be some 
consolation to reflect, that her end at least was 
what the best of us might envy, and the 
harshest of us approve. 

In person, Lady Caroline Lamb was small, 
slight, and, in earlier life, perfectly formed ; 
but her countenance had no other beauty than 
expression—that charm it possessed to a sin- 
gular degree: her eyes were dark, but her hair 
and complexion fair: her manners, though 
somewhat eccentric, and apparently, not really, 
affected, had a fascination which it is difficult 
for any who never encountered their effect to 
conceive. Perhaps, however, they were more 
attractive to. those beneath her .than to her 
equals ; for as their chief merit was their kind- 
ness and endearment, so their chief deficiency 
was a want of that quiet and composed dignity 
which is the most orthodox requisite in the 
manners of what we term, par emphasis, so- 
ciety. Her character it is difficult to analyse, 
because, owing to the extreme susceptibility 
of her imagination, and the unhesitating and 
tapid manner in which she followed its im- 
pulses, her conduct was one perpetual kaleido- 
scope of changes. Like her namesake in the 
admirable story of Cousin William, she had no 
principles to guide her passions; her intents 
‘halted in a wide sea of wax”—the one had 





* These verses have been erroneously attributed to Mrs. 
Jordan. y 
+ Dropsy. 
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no rudder, the other no port. To the poor 
she was invariably charitable—she was more : 
in spite of her ordinary thoughtlessness of self, 
for them she had consideration as well as ge- 
nerosity, and delicacy no less than relief. For 
her friends she had a ready and active love; 
for her enemies no hatred: never perhaps was 
there a human being who had less malevolence ; 
as all her errors hurt only herself, so against 
herself only were levelled her accusation and 
reproach. 

Her literary works can convey no idea of the 
particular order of her conversational talents, 
though they can of their general extent ; for 
her writings are all more or less wild and en- 
thusiastic, and breathing of melancholy and 
romance: but her ordinary conversation was 
— and animated, pregnant with humour 
and vivacity, and remarkable for the common 
sense of the opinions it expressed. Lady Caro- 
line was indeed one of those persons who can 
be much wiser for others than for themselves ; 
and she who disdained all worldly advice was 
the most judicious of worldly advisers. The 
friend of Byron, Wellington, and De Stael— 
intimately known at the various periods of her 
life to the most illustrious names of France, 
Italy, and England—her anecdotes could not 
fail to be as interesting as the inferences she 
drew from them were sagacious and acute. 
For the rest, it is a favourite antithesis in the 
cant morality of the day to oppose the value of 
a good heart to that of a calculating head. 
Never was there a being with a better heart 
than the one whose character we have just 
sketched : from what single misfortune or what 
single error did it ever preserve its possessor ? 
The world does not want good hearts, but 
regulated minds—not uncertain impulses, but 
virtuous principles. Rightly cultivate the 
head, and the heart will take care of itself; 
for knowledge is the parent of good, not good 
of knowledge. We are told in Scripture that 
it was the wise men of the East who followed 
the star which led them to their God. X. X. 


produced here last Wednesday evening with 
great success. It was admirably acted through- 
out, and the concerted music most creditably 
executed. Perlet’s performance of Le Rouz, 
particularly his sentimental air in the second 
act, was exceedingly diverting. Mdlle. Lemery 
gave the difficult part of Thérése with infinite 
grace, truth, and pathos. The characters of 
Edmon, Madame Gervais, Mere Michaud, and 
the Colonel, were exceedingly well sustained 
by Alfred, Mdlle. Boquet, and the Daudels. 
M. Daudel particularly, by his spirited acting 
and singing of the couplet—‘ Je suis soldat ! 
J’en jure sur l’honneur,” drew down warm 
and merited applause. e have no doubt it 
will be a favourite with the English public. 
A translation by Mr. Moncrief, in which Miss 
Kelly is to play La Somnambule, is in rehearsal 
at Covent Garden. 


VARIETIES. 

New Zealand.—It seems that the efforts of 
the English missionaries in New Zealand have 
proved wholly unsuccessful. The natives, al-, 
Ways at war, and of a naturally ferocious dis« 
position, are deaf to their persuasions, and con- 
tinue the horrible practice of cannibalism. 
Henry Neele, Esq.—lIt is with very painful 
emotions that we record the death of this in- 
dividual, who fell by his own hand. He wasa 
man of considerable talents, and wrote some 
sweet poetry. 

French Academy.—At a recent sitting of the 
Académie des Sciences, the election took place 
of @ corresponding member in the chemical 
department of the Academy. There were seven 
candidates; among whom were Mr. Thomson, 
of Glasgow, aud Mr. William Brande, of Lon- 
don. M. Arfwedson, of Stockholm, had the 
majerity of votes. ~ 

Education..A singular and very instructive 
result may be drawn from a comparison be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern depart- 
ments of France, with reference, in the first 
place, to the state of education, and in the 











DRAMA. 
Tuenre has been no particular novelty at the 
Theatres Royal since our last: the Critic and 
Peake’s new farce are drawing money at Drur 
Lane; and the new comedy of the Merchant’s 
Wedding is rapidly establishing itself in public 
favour at Covent Garden. At this latter theatre, 
a young lady made her first appearance in Lon- 
don on’ Monday evening, in the character of 
Belvidera ; por | when we have said that, we 
have said all there is to say upon the subject, 
except that we cannot for the life of us under- 
stand the object of these thousand-and-one ap- 
pearances of young ladies, who never can be 
expected by the managements to make a second. 
The pantomimes are, alas, for us young folks ! 
vanishing at both houses; and Kean is again 
‘* in arms, and eager for the fray.” At the Adel- 
phi a burletta has been produced, founded on the 
language and incidents of Lord Byron’s Don 
Juan, with equivocal success. An entertain- 
ment on the same ee is in preparation at 
Drury Lane. Several of the Minors have pro- 
duced new pieces—and we hope with the suc- 
cess they deserve. 

We have heard that Madame Ronzi di 
Begnis is engaged at Covent Garden ; and a 
treaty either almost or entirely concluded with 
Miss Stephens. 


FRENCH PLAY. 3 
La Somnambule Villageoise, a vaudeville, in 
three acts, founded on the celebrated ballet of 





that name at the Académie de Musique, was 


Y | 54 departments of the South. 


d to the success of every description 
of industry. In 1820, 740,846 children were 
sent to school-in the 32 departments of the 
North of France, and only 375,931 from the 
What occurred 
in 1827? That at the exhibition, at the 
Louvre, of the productions of French industry, 
the Northern departments obtained 39 gold 
medals, the Southern only 10; the Northern 
departments 127 silver medals, the Southern 
only 25; the Northern departments 186bronze 
medals, the Southern only 34 ! 

Aurora Borealis. —At a late sitting of the 
Académie des. Sciences, at Paris, M. Arago 
made several communications and statements 
tending to confirm his opinions (which have 
been controverted by Dr. Brewster and others) 
with respect to the effect on the magnetic 
needle produced by the Aurora Borealis, even 
when it is not visible on the spot, from not 
having passed the horizon. 

Paraguay.—Bonpland, the celebrated French 
botanist, still remains a prisoner in Paraguay. 
Feeling the impossibility of his return to Eu- 
rope during the life-time of Dr. Francia, he 
determined to make the best of it, and, it ap- 
pears, has realised a considerable fortune by 
agriculture. 

Lightning. — Some extraordinary effects of 
lightning occurred lately in the ship New 
York, on her passage from New York to Lon- 
don. A conductor attached to the mainmast 
was melted, and fell in drops into the sea. An 
excellent chronometer was so deranged that it 
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ined 34 minutes in the voyage ; the cause of 
which was discovered on the arrival of the 
vessel in London; when it appeared that all 
the parts of the instrument had acquired so 
strong a magnetic power, that its general 
movement depended very sensibly on the 
position in which it was placed. But the most 
singular operation of the lightning was the 
following. There was a passenger on board 
very old and corpulent, whose legs were so 
paralyzed that for three years he had not 
walked half a mile, and who, since his embark- 
ation had not been able even to stand. After 
the discharge of the lightning, which passed 
close to the place where this poor cripple was 
lying, every body was astonished to see him 
rise, pace up and down the deck, and walk 
about for a long time, as if nothing had ever 
ailed him. At first his head was a little af- 
fected; but that soon went off, while the 
benefit which he had experienced in his limbs 
remained. He continued to use them freely 
during the passage, and on the arrival of the 
ship in port, he walked with ease to the place 
of his residence. 

The Tourmalin.—A fact has been discovered 
respecting this stone (the ancient lyncurium), 
which may have an important effect on the 
atomic philosophy. While the tourmalin is 

of a certain length, it is electrical by being 
heated and cooled; as the length increases, 
that capability diminishes, until it ceases en- 
tirely. Ifthe inverse of this law takes place, 
the atoms of the tourmalin must acquire con- 
siderable electrical polarity ‘by the slightest 
changes of temperature. 

The Crocodile.“ As the crocodile feeds in 
the Nile,” says Herodotus, “ the inside of his 
month is always lined with Jdel/a. All birds, 
one alone excepted, fly from the crocodile ; but 
that bird, the érochilos, on the weeny, flies 
to him: with eagerness, and renders him a 
great service ; for every time that the crocodile 
lands to rest himself > and stretches himself 
out, with open jaws, the trochilos enters his 
mouth, which it clears of the ddella that it 
finds there. The crocodile is grateful, and 
never, does any injury to the little bird from 
which he receives so good an office.” Although 
this statement is confirmed by Aristotle, Pliny, 
and other ancient writers, it has been very 
generally discredited in modern times. Re- 
cent inquiries, however, shew that in this, as 
in most of his relations, the father of history is 
justified by the fact. The term * bdella” has 
hitherto been translated “‘ leech.” It seems, 

er, that it is a kind of gnat, myriads of 
which insects swarm on the banks of the Nile, 
and attack the crocodile when he comes to re- 
pose on the sand. His mouth is not so her- 
metically closed but that they can enter; 
which they do in such numbers, that the in- 
terior of his palate, which is naturally of a 
bright yellow, a) covered with a darkish 
t insects strike their trunks 
into the orifices of the glands which abound in 
the month of the crocodile; and the tongue of 
the crocodile being immovable, he cannot 
rid ofthem. It is then that the trochilos, a kind 
of little ring-plover, which pursues the gnats 
every where, hastens to his relief, and dis- 
lodges his troublesome enemies ; and that with- 
out any danger to itself; the crocodile always 
care, when he is about to shut his 
mouth, to make certain movements which warn 
the bird to fly away. 

Intoxication.—The laws against intoxication 
are enforced with great rigour in Sweden. Who- 
ever is seen drunk is fined, for the first offence, 
three dollars ; for the second, six ; for the third 





and fourth, a still larger sum,—and is also de. 
prived of the right-of voting at elections, and 
of being appointed a representative. He is, 
besides, publicly exposed in the parish church 
on the following Sunday. If the same indi- 
vidual is found committing the same offence a 
fifth time, he is shut up in a house of correction, 
and condemned to six months’ hard labour ; 
and if he is again guilty, to a twelvemonth’s 
punishment of a similar description. If the 
offence has been committed in public, such as 
at a fair, at an auction, &c. the fine is doubled ; 
and if the offender has made his appearance in 
a church, the punishment is still more severe. 
Whoever is convicted of having induced ano- 
ther to intoxicate himself, is fined three dollars, 
which sum is doubled if the drunken person is 
a minor. An ecclesiastic who falls into this 
offence loses his benefice ; if it is a layman who 
occupies any considerable post, his functions 
are suspended, and perhaps he is dismissed. 
Drunkenness is never admitted as an excuse 
for any crime; and whoever dies while drunk, 
is buried ignominiously, and deprived of the 
prayers of the church. It is forbidden to give, 
and more explicitly to sell, any spirituous liquor 
to students, workmen, servants, apprentices, 
and private soldiers. Whoever is observed 
drunk in the streets, or making a noise in a 
tavern, is sure to be 
tained until sober, without, however, being on 
that account exempted from the fines. Half of 
these fines goes to the informers (who are gene- 
rally police officers), the other half to the poor. 
If the delinquent has no money, he is kept in 
prison until some one pays for him, or until he 
has worked out his enlargement. Twice a-year 
these ordinances are read aloud from the pulpit 
by the clergy; and every tavern-keeper is 
bound, under the penalty of a heavy fine, to 
have a copy of them hung up in the principal 
rooms of his house.—[ Condensed from a recent 
Swedish work.] 

Mr. Peel.—A foreigner perambulating the 
streets of London would have strong reason to 
believe that Mr. Peel was one of the most 
odious and unpopular ministers that ever ex- 
isted. In almost every book-shop window is 
to be seen a placard or paper thus ominously 
inscribed: ‘* Peel’s Criminal Acts.” 

Oxford Wit !—A correspondent in a late 
Oxford Herald, very properly signing himself 
“ John,” anticipates ludicrous examples of the 
difference of education between the London and 
Oxford Universities. At the former he says : 
—** One night, my garret, three doors off the 
Seven Dials, had caught fire, and I was almost 
scorched to death before the engines came. 
‘ Ho!’ says my tutor, next day, ‘when they 
did come, you must have taken a proper lesson 
in hide-roast-attics.’ In the same way he il- 
lustrated a cat’s back in the dark, to make 
sparks, and then held a looking-glass before 
her, to frighten her, and shew us the principle 
of cat-hop-tricks. Now where shall I find any 


‘thing equal to this in Oxford? For my part, I 
think that severe-looking statute at Charing- | Monds 
get | Cross (which, by the by, Mr. Brougham once 


gave me as an instance of a Centaur of gravity) 
would look well enough there opposite your 
Herald Office.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Am the most interesting literary news of the week, 
we hear’ with leasure that ‘Mr. Moore and Mr, Murra 
have soldered all differences upon thesubject, and club! 
their Byroniana er,—so that Moore’s Life of the 
noble Bard, rich from two such collections of ma- 
terials, may be looked for next spring. 

The Second Series of Chroni of the C, te, in 


' 


three volumes, is so nearly ready, that we may venture to 
forthcoming. 





Lannounce it as soon 


taken to prison, and de- | is 


Sir Walter Scott, as if to shew us how many and how 
‘various are the subjects which have his inquiring 
mind, has also a volume of Practical Essays on Gardening 
and Planting, y Murray next 


will pu 
winter. ‘The visiters to Abbotsford are aware that the 
author has added considerable practice to theory in this 


respect. 

Miss Edgeworth, we rejoice to learn, has far advanced 
in a novel called Taking for Granted. It seems very long 
to us since her delightful pen contributed to the public 
edification and eatertainment. 

Some time since, we announced that. Dr. 
en, in pre for publication, Tales the 
Talmud; and we have since that announcement been 
amused at the various par hs which our notice has 
called forth, and which the learned tleman, if he has 
seen them, will of course treat the contempt they 
nom. > — 4 oe. M is — to be known 
to the public as the Sir Morgan O’Dogherty of Blackewood's 
Magazine, a compliment or calumny which we have before 
heard. On this we will merely remark, that there are, we 
believe, few contributors to Blackwood, always excepting 
the sentimental 4, who have not written under that 
signature, except also, probably, Doctor Maginn! To 
any Irishman it must be evident that the majority of the 
articles bearing the name of O’D a not even 
written by a native of the Green Isle. — 
rance of ~~, a known — — Dublin, of 
every part reland mentioned, satisfy any = 
tent judge (and we stake our critical spueen on 
correctness of the assertion), that ~— 2 and Adjutant 
Morgan O’Dogherty is the creation of a Scotch or English 
brain, and has received his ‘* local habitation and name” 
from a Scotch or 1 O’Dogherty’s humour, 
moreover, is his own, not that of ed 
country. Another ~ 
professes to expose quac! ’ 

,» and adds, that he is 

— = Spani Senemty 

viewer of Hurwitz’s , 

too ! In addition, we have good reason to be- 

lieve that Dr. pss is not a Spanish scholar. So much 
for the correct information of F paragraph 

The Author of Plain Instructions for Ad- 
pers &c. has tales santee pens —. to Land- 

lords and Tenants, Lodg ouse Keepers Lodgers, 
with a Sum of the Law of Distress, &c. 

Mr. Arrowsmith announces.a Comparative Atlas of An- 
cient and Modern aphy, from Original Authorities, 
and on a new plan. work is to be accompanied by a 
set of Skeleton Outlines. 

A Portrait of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, from a 
Bust by Chantrey, is about to be 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, to mark in 
an especial manner his of the revival of the an- 
cient drama, has oo . é 
the Merchant’s to him. 

The First Number of a literary work, entitled the Har- 
ronian, and edited by a Harrow » is announced :— 
among other Articles, it promises Sketches of Contempo- 
ries in the years 1 “7. 

In the Press.—The Cypress Wreath, by Mrs. Cornwell 
Baron Wilson, Author of Astarte, Hours at Home, &c. d&c. 

> of Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer, to 
the end of 1827, enlarged, and with Maps. 


translating 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The White Hoods, an Historical Romance, by Mrs. 
Bray, 3 vols. p. 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—Socrates, a Dramatic 
Poem, by H. M. Grover, 8vo. 88. 6d. bds.—Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, _- —~ by J. R. M‘Cullock, 4 vols. 8vo. 
21. 128. 6d. bds.—Moral B phy for Youth, i8mo. 3s. éd. 
hf.-bd.—Irving’s Life of Columbus, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. bds. 
—Partington’s Manual of Philosophy, 2 vols. $vo. 1. 4s. 
bds.—Gr s Life of Dr. Good, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Barring- 
ton’s Naturalist’s Journal, ee 4to. 10s. 6d. sewed.— 
Burke’s Works, Vols. XV. XVI., with General Ky 
royal 8vo. li; 8s. bds.—Ham 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
bds.—Dagley’s (Miss) Birthday, and other 
6s.—Lyon’s Mexico, 2 vols. 16s. bds.—Kenrick’s Greek 
Exercises, Part L 8vo. 5s. 6d. ‘Wilson's Select Speci- 
mens of the Theatre of the Hindus, from the Sanscrit, 
3 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1828. 
February. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 7 | From 42. 49. 
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~~ oe 9 40. 
inday---- 10 36. 
yl . 37. 
uesday -- 12 32. 
Wednesday 13 . 34 
rere wee and ith, pineal Joudy 
E t e an ’ ye ’ 
nant nies a heavy fall of A mn during the evening of 
the 10th and morning of the 11th, and continued generally 
throughout the 11th and 12th, 
Rain fallen, -275 of an inch. 


Edmonton. Cuanres BM. ADAMS. 
Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- @ 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tallbote’s Tear must, we fear, fall to the 


Mr. Ainsworth requests us to contradict " 
as unauthorised, which ae Pets 





Leveson Gower's Trans! of W. ‘s Camp, _ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ORTHERN SOCIETY for the ENCOU- 
erage 7 of the FINE ARTS. 

The Gall the Northern Society will be oscaagren 4 in 

May, for the hibition and Sale of Pictures by Living Artists. 

Due notice will he given of the time when Works of Art will be 


F. T. BILLAM, Secretary. 


Committee-Room, Leeds, Jan, 2st, 1828. 
@,* Letters to be addressed—** The of the Northern 


tn, Committee Room, 


to Arch }» Stone Masons, &c. &e. 
This day is webinned, in Hie Seo. price 11. 8s. with 48 Plates, 
from original Drawings, by Mr. Peter Nicholson, 


POPULAR and PRACTICAL 
TREATISE = MASONRY and STONE-CUTTING. 
By PETER NICHOLSON, “k 
Architect and Engraver, Author of =. « Architectural 
* the « ¢ "s Guide,” &c. &c. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co: 65, “st. Pacis Churchyard. 











Art of Tying the Cravat. 
vad volume, with ay ow Plates, and 
the Author, pric 


HE ART of TYING the ‘CRAVAT, with 


its Influence on Society, demonstrated in Si 


Inan arg 





T° BOOKSELLERS and OTHERS. A 
desirable Opportunit; uae offers for one or two Young 
Men wishing to commence anes Se in the above Line. The 
Establishment - question — select and valuable Circu- 
lating Lib dard Works, and all the 
best modern Ublications to the) Sean y- Its situation is one 
of the best at the West End of the Towh, and cannot fail in a 
short time to rival the largest and oldest Establishments, being 
already patronised by a highly fashionable Circle. The Book- 
telling and Stationery Business attached may also, with due at- 
» be rendered an seeey valuable one. extensive 
Library and — the Stoc Books and Stationery, the 
Lease of the Premises (the Rent "of which is very moderate), and 
a Goodwill of the whole, will be disposed of for 1500/.; and if re- 
of the Sum may be paid by Instalments, with pro- 

Per Security. 


further satisfactory Explanation will be given by address- 
ing Tetcers, post paid, to J. Belton, Esq. No. 12 iowiees Street, 





teen Lessons 
82 different Styles, ——— which will be found the fol. 
aaa —Cravate Neeud Gor V0: 
& la Byron—de Bal— oe a Y'iriuedaise la Gastro- 
nome—a la Diane—a | monies aise—& l'Indépendence—Cassé Coeur 
la Talma—a I’ Italienne—Di- 
plomatique, &c. &c. &c. 


By H. LE BLANC, Esq. 
London Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; Ingrey and 
Madeley, 310, Strand; and C. Chapple, Royal Library, Pall ‘all Mall. 











st published, in 1 thick 8vo. vol. pri 

HE *PARLIAMEN TARY REVIEW for 

the Session of 1826-7, containing, aoe. with a History 

of the Session, a Critical E: of e Sub- 

ject discussed during that Period in the two ouses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, 


The Parliamentary Review for the Two 








A! RTNERSHIP. To Booksellers. The 
of the first Teapetablity, — for a Pastner. ee nani pa 
Address may be known on application to Messrs. Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. St, Paul’s Churchyard. 


THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
23d. 








REVIEW, No. III. will be published on Saturday, the 





Just published, price 6s. 6d. 
AMPHLETEER, No. LVI. containi 
amphlets of the Day, on both 
bers are pu nook mg 
Sold by Sherwood and » and all other Booksellers ; 
and =" be had, with the Reviews and Magazines, free of ex: 





[TH MONUMENTAL ANTIQUITIES 
cs BRITAIN. 
BDWARD ag F.8.A 
With Historical, and Biogr: 1 Memoirs of the noble and 
whose ‘Engra 


eminent Persons M ts form’ Bubjects of ve 4. 


few Copies have been struck offin $e, Brice 6l.; or India 


roofs, 
« This ry y= poolinetion | is one am the number which 
do credit to the taste and j it of country by their 
fine, and to the arts by their style and execution.”—Literary 


oer This is a beautiful and capti work. The engravings, 
in the line manner, are from the faithful pencil of Mr. Blore; 
and more brilliant, or ra rather have 
never yet witnessed.’ ee Disdiare Lives Pimpesten. 
Printed for Harding and Lepard, London. 








Six vols. 8vo. 31. 124. boards, 
HE HISTORY of PAINTING in 
Way al from the Revival of the Fine Arts to the Close 
ef the 18th Cent Translated from the Italian of the Ab. 
Luigi Lanzi “By THOMAS ROSCOE. 
A few Copies in imperial 8vo. adapted for 


INustration, 6/ 
London : * Printed for W. Sim and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 





In 4to. price 5. No. I. of 
A SERIES of DESIGNS for VILLAS, on 
toh a matte = of Expense, adapted to the V ichnity of 
Kea 53 "JACKSON 
The work will be completed in Six Numbers, each « ining 
Ground and Chamber Plans, and Pi Views. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 

















i WARWICK VASE, printed in Gold. 
The celebrated antique Marble ye at Warwick heaps 
- — y d for the of its size and el 
form, is one the most beautiful soomnene of Gold Matiog 
for the Album, 
and the 





5s. Other fine ue Vases in the Louvre 
British Museum, at 2s. ee 3e., 4s. each. Also Views 
in Rome, — in i at 2s. 6d 
Published by W. B. Cooke, 9, ‘Soho Square. 





En Gi, ele 08 BS eee > Petes 
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rene. illustrated ‘yay, 100 Etchings, from 
Stise Bobeets of the Italian, Flemish, and En- 


“ mid west aaa fine arts can henceferward be 
Garett a — aed without Mr. Burnet’s work.”——-Literary 


SE oe 
viz. t 
| to recommend ny portion, 


that such persons as have Lrg and 
completing their copies, may do so ws pro aa 


desirous of 
the Porte will net betaies bs 
Published by Yasnee Carpenter and Sea, On ond Stret 





ng Sessions, and the Parliamen Papers and Abstracts 
for the same Period. an 





MUSIC. 
OORE’S NATIONAL AIRS. The 6th 


Number of the above celebrated igs > 
Written ef THOMAS Renae FB, 44 
With S by H BISHOP. 
The Illustrations designed by by T. Stethend, R.A. and engraved 
by W. Finden and W. Bromley, A 
Published by J, oe re ‘Strand. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Hyacinths and Narcissus. 
Second Edition, _ 1 vol. 8vo. with coloured. Figures of Camellia 
Japonica, price 14s. boards, 
HE GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION ; 
comprising a general Course of Green-House and Conser- 
vatory M. ment througheut the Year, and —— Direc- 
tions for the ent of Plants and Bulbs in Rooms. 
apid sale of a very 1: impression is at once ev: ce 
tyterest sttachelste the su t, and also, ga the 
may be allowed to infer, of satlatactompanen 
th he has executed his task in the a treatise of 
which he now offers a second edition.”—. Second Edit. 
Printed for Harding and Lepard, ao. 








Handsomely printed in 4to. with — Plates, price Three 
Gu ice Six Guineas, 
DISSERTATION on the PAGEANTS 

or DRAMATIC prareeee anciently performed 
at Coventry by the a ra8 SHAR of — City. 
By oma 
meee Printed ™ onl 1 ad sold in Lendon 
Harding, Lepard, and Co. Pall Mall East. 





Books of Education, by Mosse, miele, Goldsmith, Joyce, 
Barro 
New and ex editions have just appeared of the following 


AVOR’S. SPELLING BOOK. The 
333d edition, 1s. 6d. 
Blair’s Reading Exercises, 2s. bound. 
Blair’s Class Book, 5s. 
Miss Aikin’s Poetry for Children at an early 


Age. A new edition, revised and improved througheut by the 
Authoress, price 2s. half-bound 
Pratt and Mavor’s Selection of Classical En- 


— Poetry, forming a volume of the choicest Productions in 
the Language. For the Use of Schools, 5s. 6d. bound. 


Mavor’s British Nepos, 5s. bound. 
Mavor's Natural History, 7s. 6a. bound. 
Mavor’s Abridgment of Plutarch, 5s. 6d. 





e of | beund. 


Mavor’s Universal Short-Hand, 6s. boards. 


HE O’BRIENS : and d the O O° FLAHERTYS, 


a National — 
'Y MORGAN, 
Author of the “ re Irish Girl,” “ O'Donnel,” and 
bare pop emp & 


« Just risen from the perusal of her c ing volumes, 
still under the wand be the enchantress, our age red pa 
be conceived to be too to t the work is 
so immeasurably superior to any thing | that Lady co has yet 
done, that we cannot bring ourselves to retract it; nor can we 
help saying, that there are sketches in te it age Scott himself 
might emere py "London Weekl: 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, Now i Burlington Street. 








‘m 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
A SKETCH of the CUSTOMS and 
SOCIETY of MEXICO, in a Series of Familiar Letters, 
and a Journal of Travels in the Interior during the Years 1824, 
1825, and 1826. 
on : Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green; and J. Kaye, Liverpool. 





— A New cape of Mr. — Gare Poetical cyan 
n foolscap 8vo. p: ry 8s. with three ly finished E: vi 
> Messrs. Heath and Finden, topes’ Designs by Mens. = 
Bean Nesfield, the 4th edition of | 
OETICAL SKETCHES; with other 
POEMS. By ALARIC A. WATT 
mdon; Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, 
with the Addition of a Portrait, a Biographical Memoir 
by Welsh, and an aed complete in one large vol. 8vo. beau- 
tifally printed, 1/.1 
Printed for i dings Fase Midinbenghy eed Longmen, Rese, 
ni 7 > ” 
Orme, ce and ae London. 
whom may be 
Brown’s Philosophy, 2d edition, 4 large ‘tis 
8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Welsh’s Account of the Life and Writings 
of Dr. Brown, 8vo. with a fine Portrait, 14s. 
The Picture of ; Scotland, by R. Chambers, 
Author of ‘‘ Traditions of Edinb is” * Hist 
lion, 1745,” &c. will be published in a few days, Ad = post 
8vo. with Plates. 








In 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


. boards, 
OCRATES, a Dramatic Poem. 
By HENRY MONTAGUE = Esq. 
Of St. ——_ Coll 
Printed for Longman, Rees, pom hee ren, Paternoster 
Row; and sold by wee Clarke, New Bond Street. 





"s Mow Works. 


ag 
HE PELICAN ISLAND; in 1 Nine 
Cantos: and other Poems. 
By J. MONTGOMERY. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
... Wanderer of Switzerland, 10th edition, 


mThe World before the Flood, 7th edition, 9s, 
The West Indies, and other Poems, 6th 
edition, 6s 
Greenland, and other Poems, 3d edition, 8s. 


boards. 
Songs of Zion, being Imitations of iin 
the 2d edition, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s, 
Or the above, i in 4 vols. with uniform Titles, 


21. 1s. boards. 





In 3 vols, 12me. 11. 4s, boards, 
DF BEAUVOIR;; or, Second ‘Love. 


“« Written with great elegance of language, and an occa- 
sional grace of illustration, which is quite poetical. "= Literary 
pr mene oa 19, 1828. 

P. for Lengman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. 18s, boa: 


LLUSTRATIONS of "ANGLO-SAXON 


POETR 
By J. J. CONYBEARE, 

Late —— of 3 bee » and Professor of Anglo-Saxon and 

try in the University of Oxfo: 

This volume yn analyses of the principal romantic, his- 
torical, sacred, and miscellaneous poems extant in the Saxon 
pero illustrated by metrical versions of their most interest- 

ng passages; the originals of which are subjoined, accompanied 
iy oy ilteral translations into Latin. An introductory essay on the 
laws of Saxon metrical system, and its affinity. with that 
of the earliest Scandinavian and Teutonic poetical remains, is 


Goldsmith’s Grammar of Geography, with | Prexed,, togeth 


New Maps and » a new edition, 3s. 6d. bound. 


Goldsmith’s h’s Popular Geography, with entirely | t 
new Engravings, 14s. bound. 
Joyce’s Arithmetic, 3s. bound. 
Key to ditto, 3s. bound. 
Barrow’s 52 School Sermons, 7s. bound. 
Morrison’s Elements of Book-Keeping, by 
Single and Double Entry, 8vo. 8s. half-bound. 
rocker’s Elements of Land-Surveying, i in all 
its Branches, with Copper-plates and Woodcuts, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brovavand ree Landen 
Of whom may be had 
e of the most vapproved School | 
and private Education, 


—_ ya 





istory of E 
Poetry,” to which it may be considered as forming an introduc- 
tory —— The 8vo. will range with the new edition of the 
same work. 
Harding, Lepard, and Co. Pall Mall East. 





Embellished with Thirty-Six E: geo -s of the Portraits of the 
8, Pp 


Kings, and Fac-simile Autogra’ ce 9s. 6d. each volume, 


HE OXFORD EDITION of HUME and 
SMOLLETT’S HISTORY as ENGLAND, Volume the 
Ninth. To be completed in Thirteen Volumes. 
The greatest care has been taken to produce an accurate text of 
p= ue mat list of contemporary sovereigns is added 


Published by William Pickering, 


Lane, London ; 
and D. A. Talboys, 





ere e282 34 


co 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


. Price 9¢. neatly bound, 
POCKET DICTIONARY of the 


SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, compiled 


ition euman 

3 T.C ; Long- 
and Sons; J. Nunn; r Je Cathe; John 
M. Richardson ; Baldwin and Cradock ; J. Maw- 
; G. B. Whittaker ; Baynes and Son; Hamilton 
ood and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall; R. Saun- 
ood ; Dulau and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Parbury 

; and R. Scholey. 

Of whom may be had, price 1/. 10s. boards, 

Neuman and Baretti’s Spanish and "En 


ti in 2 vols. arly a new edition, with very consi 
Raditions and Alterations ° 


nglish 


rable 





Schoolmasters.—Price 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 
genuine —,. bas Faplonstery Notes, collected trom, 
various Gram: Schools. 
ny, WILLLAM ‘WAVOR, a as 
* The sal very large is G 
» a. the value attached to Dr. Mavor’s Notes, and fully indi- 
haracter his edition continues to sustain in schools, for 


— neatness. 
‘or Harding an: 





3; Longman and Co. ; 
. Richardson ; T. Boosey 
and Sons; Simpkin A incan ; Hamilton oa 
Co.; E. Williams; Cowie and Co.3 Baker and Co.; and 1 Poole 
and Edwards. 


Of whom may be had, 
Perrin’s French Spelling-Book, revised and 


impreved by Gros. Price 2s. bor 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

E LISLE; or, the Sensitive Man. 
« This isa novel of the most enteaonnnes fertility. All 
the people are young and fashionable; there is love mee very de- 
and e place two 
deep, desp, eanler y variety of feeling; many of the 
accom) picture of popes | mes be = all 

shapes ; ture of al apgens ween 
the ages of eighteen a it among a 


just assu! y be a popular 
tage pom hy it i, in truth, the book of 





itocrati- 


ari: 
ok with — 


A TOUR cogs ane of the UNITED 


ee 25 
ye SUBJECT. 
Printed for RL Say tn » Brown, and Green. 
By whom will be published, in a few - in 8vo. 
A Tour in Italy and Sicily, by L. Bimend, 
Ase é «A Tour in Swi 








In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. (dedicated to Sir Walter > Bart.) 
ALES of the MOORS; or, Rainy Days 
By th rape 
or of « Selwyn in Search of a Da 
Prine’ far Willan Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and 
Strand, don. 


ter.” 
- Cadell, 





The 2d edition, considerably enlarged, price 3s. sewed, 
HE CORONATION OATH CONSI- 


lation aDEnED, with Reference to the Principles of the Revo- 
ui 


f 1688, 
By CHA RLES THOMAS my Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
bed aoe ‘ ee ope age tis the very touchstone and symbol of 
pden, Jun.— Debate on the Coronation 





you. 
bath “1 1688. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, or 12s. bound and lettered, a new 
oo carefully revised and corrected, and beautifully printed, 


R. JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of the 


Cambridge; Robin: 

and Beatiate, » Edinburgh Smith 

and Son, Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dubl! 
Of whom may be had, just published, ‘ae only complete 

ition, in 8vo. of 

Ainsworth’s Dictionary, improved by Dr. 

ining all the Latin Words of the 4to. edition, 

—— 15s. Some a Specimen of which may be had (gratis) of 

every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 








Atlas. 
Printed for Edward Bull, ! Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





vols. 8vo. pi 
RIVATE "ANECDOTES. of FOREIGN 
COUR’ 
By the Author -: “ Memoirs of the Princess de Lamballe,” the 
Baron de M. and M. de Bausset. 

“ These volumes strongly remind us of Count Grammont’s 
Memoirs; they possess the same warmth ae colouring, the same 
slight and amusing sketches of character,—and, above all, the 
— unbounded rage for lively and good-humoured sc: 

jun. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Bllis’s Historicat Letters, Second Series. 
With Portraits and A » in 4 vals. 8vo. price 2!. 8s. 


RISiAS ©. LETTERS, illustrative of 

ayo A Be ng a numeroas Royal Letters, 

from 5 in the Le and one or two other 
Collections. ith Yd 


y HENRY BCLs. Fe a tS. Sec. S.A. 
ine “~ wa — Museum. 
“ We rise from the 


Price 5s. 
HE LIFE of the CELEBRATED JEAN 
BART, a Naval Commander in the Service of Louis XIV. 
From the French. 
By the Rev. EDWARD MANGIN, M,. A. 
Author of an ‘* Essay on Light Reading 
an, Rees, Orme, Beown,gad Green ; 
. Crutwell, Bath. 


In 1 large vol. 8vo. 3d edition, 900 pages, price 24s. boards, 
GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON ; 
originally a Scripture Lexicon, and now adapted to the 
Greek sean: an a Greek Grammar prefixed. 
e Rev. GREVILLE EWING, 
Far of the Gospel, Glasgow. 
The first two editions of this work were aly ena to oe 
ie “Greek Sctip Ores alone. It is now 
a includes all all that is necessary for 
Fp og a diery the Lexicon is eufficient coplens for 
the reading of ts ie classical authors, as well as the Greek Scrip- 


"Tendeas Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 

«« The student who is not neglectful of his own benefit in the 
most essential respects, will possess himself of the book, if in his 
power. Its cheapness is only equalled =| the beauties and clear- 
ness of its typography and , the grand point of accuracy it is 
y."'—Eclectic Review. 


London: 
and 








= renewed tT - to ky learned 


“ We have now but to say, that we are — with these 
volumes, and to d them deserving of the 
utmost public favour.” —, 

“Asa whole, the two series 
said to form a 





‘Oi nal L aay Ja stly be 

¢ etters’ may justly 

a of the English 
daring the pecquenee ~ e to which they relate.” 

=~ Printed for Harding and Lepard. 

Of whom may be had, in ° ee ~— Portraits and Autographs, 

ell. 


The Second Edition of the First Series. 





New M 





94 edition, 1 very — = oo with Nine Portraits, and other 
15s. boards, 


HE LIFE of ‘CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

ay Gaones CAVENDISH, his Gentleman Usher. 

from the Original Autograph Manuscript, with Notes 
= — ae agempsr by S. W. SINGER, F.S.A. 

“We te observe, in conclusion, that the ¢ Life 
of Welse ak, " before us has =S first of claims, from its simplicity 
and genuineness.” —Gent's. 

Printed for Harding and Lepard, London. 


In 2 large vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Elizabeth of York, 


price 26s. boards, 
EMOIRS of the RIVAL HOUSES of 
YORK and ey ey Historical and Biographi- 


2. sayy Bind one. English History from the Reign of 
he Fri the Battie of Bosworth, and Accession 


‘i a SEMA ROBERTS. 
mec before us is one both of research and amusement, 
Written in a superior style, and ab: "Literary 


“The period which these well- written volumes embrace i: 
certainly one of the most eventful and important in English his- | 5 
“Lae Printed ry Harding and rd, Pall Mall East; 

B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 











ONte RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
os of PUBLIC oe in GREAT BRITAIN, 
ouse of Parliament 


i . 
"Fuintes fou Sehmn Blomee, Aibcasas ten. re 





vont he Grammar may be had separate, price 7s. 





In 1 thick vol. 12mo. 7. 
‘ nr] 
HE COOK ond “HOUSEWIF E’S 
MANUAL; in which are given a Com um of French 
Cookery, a New System of Fashionable Confectionary, a Selec- 
tion of Cheap os and above 200 additional a 
Mrs. MARGARET DODS, 
Of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’ 

*,* The rapid advance of the culinary art is n England, parti- 
cularly since a free i with the C 
th ter of French pte jomy, has for some time past 
made a new system of English cookery, suited to the pr ve 
state of a8 = begs or oy d — To the combination and selec- 
tion of it mi cookery, as practised by the 
skilful, anid bh, by FA “fashionable at home, or adopted by 
them from the French kitchen, the publishers are as much dis- 
posed to attribute the success of the “ Cook and Housewife’s Ma- 
nual” as to its literary merits; and they venture to think that on 

examination, it will be found at least as useful and instructive, 
ole has been universally acknowledged to be lively and inge- 


Printed for G. B. Whittaker, London; Bell and Bradfute, and 





111 


Price 8. in cloth; or 1 ice 16s, Part III, of 
ODD’s CONN O ISSEU! UR’S REPER. 
TORY; or, a Biographical History of Painters, E: 
s with an Account of their can, 
pend she evil of Zz Fine pbs in| the Twelfth Century, to the 
end d by Tables of their Marks, 


&. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
and Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street. 
Where may be had, 


Parts I. and II. of the same Work. 
*,° This Work will be continued regularly every three months. 











In 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards, the 5th edition 
HE MORNING and EVENING ‘SACRI- 
FICE; or, Prayers for Private Persons and Families. 

* This Work is divided into the Four followi Parts :—1. 
Prafers for Private Persons, dapted to the different Days of the 
Week, to Sacramental Sabbaths, and Days of Humiliation—2. 
Family Prayers for the Sabbath-day—3. Prayers for Persons who 
are in peculiar Circumstances—4. A copious Selection of Prayers, 
entirely in the Language of Scripture. The bed “4 introduced 
ee Discourses, explanatory of the Lord’s Pray: 

as been the object ef the Amber by comblnin simplicity 
of ieee with elevation end Christian fervour of sentiment, 
to render this volume a suitable manual of devotion for persons 
of all ranks. 
Printed i Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
G. B. Whittaker, London. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE CLUBS of LONDON ; _ with - Aneo- 
dotes of their Memb and Con- 
versations. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 








A new edition, with Maps and Plates, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
price lJ. 6s. boards, 


RCH BZOLOGIA GRECA ; or, the 


By JouN S OOTTER DD D. D. late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

With a Life of the Author, by ROBERT A apy ogh M.D. 
and an Appendix, containing a concise Hi: Grecian 
States, and a short Account of the Lives and eliees of the 
most celebrated es Authors 

DUNBAR, F.R.S.E. 
And Professor rid Greek in the University ‘of Bainbutgh. 

Printed for J. Cuthell; J. Nu qamemeen, » Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green; W. Ginger; me. Williams; Baldwin and 
Cradock; R. Scholey ; Baynes and Son; Cowie and Co.; F} gh B. 
Whittaker ; Ha and Co.; Saunders and Hodgson 
J. Allman; and H. Steel, London; J. Parker, Oxford ; and Stir- 
ling and Kenney, Edinburgh. 


Library of Classical English Poetry. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. boar ds, 
ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
POETS, with Biographical and Critical Prefaces. 
By Dr. AIKINs 


Also in 10 vols. royal 18mo. to mateh the * British Essayists 
and peerage and in 10 vols. past 18mo.'@. ompring 
r 


The object ofthis work, ett is entirely new, is pt a oy 
within a mederate com sein series of 
poets, from —_ Jonson to wv t mutilation pe slats 
ment, with biographical and critical notices. The contents of 
these Beinn Benn are so comprehensive, that few poems, itis believed, 
are omitted, except such as are of secondary merit, or unsuited to 
the perusal of youth. The work, within these bounds, may be 
termed a ‘* Library of Classical English Poetry,” and may safely 
be recommended to the heads of schools in general, and to the 
libraries of rf bar persons. 
rinted for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
A New Edition of Dr. Aikin’s Annals of the 
Reign of George the Third, brought down to his Majesty's De- 
cease, is just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 5s. boards. 








In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
ERMONS on various Subjects. 


) 
By THOMAS RENNELL, B.D. F.R.S 
Late Vicar of ee and Pre! ee ~~ South. Grantham, 
Church of Salisb 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Pauls “Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had. 


A Narrative of the Conversion and Death of 
Count Struensee, formerly Prime Minister of Denmark. By Dr. 
Munter. Translated from the German, in 1774. With a. 
duction and Notes, by the late Thomas Rennell, B.D. F.R.S. 
2d edition, 8vo. price 8. 





Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 large Maps, price 1/. 4s. boards, 


HE ROMAN HISTORY. 
By G. B. NIEBUH 
Translated from the German, by F.A. WALTER, Esq. F.R.S.L. 
one of the Librarians of the British Museum. 
«“ The history of Niebuhr has thrown new light upon our know- 
ledge of Roman affairs, to aoe ot which those who are unac- 


A 





ee and “ay tng ay bong Atkinson, Glasgow ; 
JOHN, D Historical Works. 
MEMoi is “of #1) DUKE of MARL- 
UGH, with hi: Original Corresponden. ™ 
lected from the Family Records at Bienheim, and ether aoe 
oar ear In 6 vols. 8vo. with an Atlas, 5. 5s. 

. The Private and Confidential Correspond- 
ence i Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, principal Minister 
to King William, 4to. with Portrait, 3/. 

3. History of the House of Austria, from the 


eg of the Monarchy in 1218, to 1792. 5 vols. 8vo. price 


Ys ente of the Life and Administration 
of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford. 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. 

5..Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the 
House of Bourbon, from the Accession of Philip the Fifth to the 
Death of Charles the Third, 1700—1788. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 

6. Memoirs of Horatio Lord Walpole, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1. 6s. boards, 2d edition. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








ted with it can scarcely form an q' idea.” ly 
Review, July 1825. 

** We have no hesitation in ding the now 
before us, which is executed in a vigorous style, and with a degree 
of fidelity and accuracy highly creditable to Mr. Walter.”— 
Monthly Review, April 1827. 

Printed for C. and J. Rivi » St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








nm 8vo. pi 


He rrassto of “the PROGRESS and SUP. 


to of the | he pty wee ee in ITALY in 


Sketch of the History of the 
Retemation a; the € Grison 
By THOMAS M-ORLE, D.D. 


* The History of the 6 
nate in Spain, will be y vablish 


Lately published, by the same pins 
The Life of Andrew Melville. 2d edition, 
2 vols. Bvo. 11. 4s. 
Printed for William am aa 4 Bebarghs and T. Cadell, 





ion of the Refor- 
separate volume. 
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paper, 11. 11s. 6d. 
E EIGHTH VOLUME of LORD 
sarees WORKS. 
Edited by BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 
accurate text than has hitherto 





T 





In 8vo. beantifally 
HE OXFORD EDITION of GIBBON’S 
DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, price 
8s. in cloth boards, to be completed in Eight Volumes. 
so large paper, price 1/. ls. 


Oxford: Printed for William Pickering, Chancery Lane, 
London: and D. A. Talboys, Oxford. 





Maunder, Newgate Str 
MER YS OMNIPRESENCE 
foRecou: a Poem, dedicated, by permission, to the 


am ficent and sublime composition 
a meenite sacred poesy. ne Sereey Gas Gazette. 


Gov bighent class of 


“"-,¢ 38 edition, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. ; or 12mo. price 6s- boards, 


Fagor on the PRINCIPAL FESTI- 
VALS of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH ; to which are 
on Good Friday, 
meena oT 7. he Hew, JOHN HRD SUMN (=e Oxon. 
yoee awd a. Nyce tohard and Son, li, Piccadilly. 
published, by the same Author, 
The Hn egress sat of € Christ’s Kingdom. A 


oa Bishoy of of Farnham Castle, at an Ordi- 





om held Oy the Winchester, on Sunday, Jan. 
Pp 4. 

a ipod Three other Sermons, on 
Subjects ‘te the Christian Ministry, now reprinted, 3s. 





12mo. price 


‘TREATISE on the . ART of MAKING 


WINE from NATIVE FRUITS, Sanaa the Che- boun: 


Principles upon which the Art of Wine- 
the its best adapted for Home-made Wines, and the ethods 
of preparing them. 


By away vere | ACCUM. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
cult Treatise o on Aduiterations of Food and 


ry Seng 7) biting the Fraudalent Sophistications of 
Wine os En wey ea, © » Cheese, 
Feppets 1 ‘~~ “a 3 and of Detecting them. In 


A ‘Treatise on the Artof Brewing, expibiting 
‘orter, Brown — ~ 


Pouig bier, and various 











In 2 rg gy ds, 
HE ILIAD of HOM chiefly from the 


Text of Heyne, with 
the Grammatical 








Printed for Henry Galturn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


f In 3 vols, pout Svo. price 1l, 114: 
(THIRD SERIES af SAYINGS and 
“ Full of wise saws and modern instances.” 
Printed for Heary Colburn, &, New Burlington 











- pe sorte 
e 


* | emplified im the Diseases of the Joints. of. n Scott, Surgeon 
Assi 


Notes, iNustrati: 

faihabe tal Cudteran the rT 

Ages: and Preliminary 
eon- 


| Epmneth Questions, on & ew Plan, 9th 


1 | edition, 12mp. 6e, bound. 
Pe. Exsroiccs on, the New Testa. 
bri cal Tables. edition, price 8d. 


stitched. 


LITERARY ‘GAZETTE, 





Hyo. 2. 22. 
A HISTORY of 85 IFE and VOYAGES 
{CHRISTOraRE. LUMBUS. 
GTON IRVING. 


“ This work wil pn any vaad we have seen of it, give Mr. Wash- 
a prodigi ligious incréase offame. The novelty of fact 
command wonder, only to be explained by the cir- 
cumstances which have given the 
ped has Win archives, hi ‘a fountain shut up, and a 
‘The chaste and nervous peo of the style, ond the 
liberal and truly philosophical cast of thought and sentiment, are 
what no one need be surprisedwith, who has read some of his 
previous writings; but this performance is every way a more 
ate one than any of those, and af pretensions,—pre- 
tensions which we have no doubt the w will pronounce to be 
justified in the result. To throw an a novelty on a 
theme of ancient interest,—to write a nae peveonsly 
there had been only * mémoi: »servir,’ Reich We has been our 
American countryman’s proud attempt; and with unmingled 
emt do we contemplate the feait his long and arduous 
abours.”—Literary Gazette, Feb. 
Printed for John ibacligs Albemarle Street. 


auther access to public as well 





Works published during the Week, by Longman, Rees, Orme, 
rown, and Green. 


TREATISE on the GENERAL PRIN- 
PLES, wel and FACILITY of APPLICA- 
TIO ON of the GONG RE VE ROCK T SYSTEM, as compared 
TL es net — the various Applications of this 
Seas both for Sea Land ice, and its different Uses in 
ield and in Siege. Illustrated by 12 Plates of the principal 
ee and Cases of a ee 
By Major4jenera! Sir W. C LTR A ag M.P. F.R.S. &c. 
In 4to. ms U. 1s. boards. 
The White Hoods; an Historical Romance. 
= + E. Bray, late Mrs. c. Stothard, Author of “ De Foix,” 
ae Brittany,” 
&c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. lle, 6d. 
“ The ‘ White Hoods’ will, we think, stand very high in its 
class. There is a most interesting estes some spirited sketches 
the 


of charac prneter, and me most faithful pictures of the times.”—Literary 
Gazette, Feb. 9, 1828. 
Socrates; a Dramatic Poem. By Henry 


Montague C Grou, Esq. of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, in 8vo. 


Moral Biography ; .or, Lives of exemplary 
Men, for the Instruction of Youth, in l@mo. price 3s. 6d. half- 


- “Tour in Italy and Sicily. By L. Simond, 


Author of a “ Tour in in Great Bri- 





tain,” &c. In 8vo. price 16s. 

Coming Out, and the Field of the Forty 
price if ioe y Jane and Anna Maria Porter. In 8 vols. 12mo. 
price 


Surgical Observations on the Treatment of 

Chronic Inflammation in various see articularly as ex- 

theBendon a meg In! a 7& 6d. boards. 

The Annuat ing Ment and Obituary for 
sono comeing 


emoirs ‘6f celebrated Persons who 


stant Surgeon te 


eleven Volumes 15e. each ; 
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Grider for the Vad of te 
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Surgeens, A Scoatineny tenn the 15th, Souk, coenenbieese 
i. \y en- 


A mew Ge General Atlas, with the Divisions and 


Boundaries gpatetly ostenne sonstreotes oy from new 
Drawings, and engraved by re + ag ped 
Printed on elephant each, com 
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a Portrait of the Author. 
‘HE GOOD" 3; or, Hints on the 
Sttoneene of the a and sung te Chainber and 
Sova tuum Sm Auten t Cooper, Dr. * 
Lister, &e. saa ante Comer, be a agen, Be 7s = 
for the press, by the same Auther, 
The Good i 


Printed for Lengman, Rees, Orme, Brows, and Green, Lendon. 
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ISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, 
— and Biography. 





for the Oke 4 ‘ 
By the fwihiiane AM os rangi 
Teacher of wAetnmetic, ata Geograph. 
London : Sold ii, J. 
pnt by ~~ 1a, arey med Harty 


Of whom ale sag Seaqnedietiiens Author, 


and Biographical Exercises. 


Exercises on the Globes and Maps. 11th 


boek | Late Chargs d'Afuires of his Britanni 


IN THE PRESS. 
New Street, Feb, \ag2. 
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iy ie > 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. et tha sd 


2. The Marquess of Londonderry’s Narra. 
tive of the late War in Spain and Portugal 4to. with Maps and 


3: The Roué, a Tale. In 3 vols. 

4. Italy.as it is; Narrative of an English 
Family’s Res! » for Three Years in that Country, by the Au. 
aor of ** Four Y Trance.” 8yo. 

. The Man of "Ton: a Satire. 8vo. 


6. The Night Watch ; or, Tales of the Sea, 
2 vols. 

7. Salathiel; a Story of the Past, the Pie. 
sent, and the Vater. 3 vols. 

8. The- Poetical Works of Thomas Camp. 
bell, Esq. now first collected. In 2 vols. foolscap, with Plates. 
9. Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles I. By I. D’Israeli. . avo. 
10. Memorials of Shakspeare ; or, Sketches 
of his Character and Genius. By various Writers. Collected 
and edited, with a Preface and Notes, by Nathan Drake, M.D. 
&c. 8vo. uniform with the best editions of the Poet. 
1l. Pelham; or, the Adventures of a Gentle. 
me 3 vols. post 8vo. , 
The Kuzzilbash; a Tale of Khorassan. 
3 ra post 8v0. 


1s, Beaton Records, by George Colman the 


as East and West; or, the Citizen’s Sketch 
Book. "By one of the Authors of « ted Addresses.” 2 vols, 
15. Memoirs of the Life:and Travels of John 
Ledyard, the African Traveller. From his Journals and Corre- 
eT ¥ ay first published in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

16. Tales of Passion, by the Author of “ Gil. 
bert Re. 3 vols. 

17. Personal Narrative of the Irish Rebel. 
lion of 1798, by Charles Hamilton Teeling. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

18. St. Petersburgh at the hone of 1827; 
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19. Imagi Conversations of Li 
Men en Statesmen, Walter Savage Landor. Volume the. 
. vo. 


20. The History of George Godfrey, written , 
y Himself. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
21. The Fourth and concluding Volume of 
“7 Histo the Commonwealth ef England. 8vo. 
22. The Diary of a Member in the Parlia- 
ments a Protectors, Oliver — Richard Cromwell, from 1636 
to 1659, now first published from the ee pee ph Manu- 
in possession of William Upcott, of —— 
tution ; Cg a ay ea oe aioe 
Historical‘and Biographical. By Jobe Towill Rutt, ~-¥ oy 
vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
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or WILLIAM F. P. NAPIER, 0.B. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Half-pay, 43d te 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


n a few days will be pub! 
THE. aistatt FEAST? @ Poem in 


Books. 
ROBERT LANDOR, M.A, 
aster ot tee “6 Conte ; eae a Tragedy- 


In 1 vol. 8: 
Printed for J. Hatchara end 5 Son, 187, Piccadilly. 








One Thousand New Pacts in Science and Art. 
In a few days, in a closely Tm volume, with Engravings, 


RCANA of SCIENCE and the USEFUL 
ARTS; or, One Thousand Popular Discoveries and 
sorpntnenas in Mechanical and Co ape Seience, Natural > 


conomy, 
Hae gen, | Beemer: the Fine Arts, &c.; with beccaeens of the the Westher, 





List oe ‘atents, Statistical Tables, &c. Abridged from the Trans- 
Pu blic Societies, » and Scientific Journals, British and 
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"By the Ex Editor of the “ Mirror.” 
Printed for J. Limbird, 143, Strand. 
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